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BY THE EDITOR 


What Europe Thinks of America’s Future 


UROPE sees possible dangers ahead for the United 

States. 

The new deal, it analyzes, has fallén alarmingly 
short of its proponents’ promises and predictions. 

Staggering governmental expenditures have failed to 
stimulate true-blue business recovery. 

Legislative “reforms” have throttled capital-raising. 

Crushing taxation looms. 

Europe sees only two courses open to President 
Roosevelt, and declares that he must shortly choose, 
definitely, one or the other: 

Either he must take effective steps to encourage re- 
vival of courage and confidence among the employing 
and investment classes; or 

He must vastly expand governmental expenditures, 
vastly extend bureaucratic domination of industry and 
business, bring about an unpredictable degree of infla- 
tion and force America along the pathway leading to 
Sovietism. 

The writer, on visiting Europe, found that the admir- 
ation originally won by President Roosevelt because of 
his extremely swift, bold, effective action on taking 
office, is turning to doubt concerning the wisdom, the 
farsightedness, the efficacy of his policies, policies they 
construe as often bewilderingly contradictory—measures 
designed to boost prices being promptly followed by 
vehement appeals to “For God’s sake, keep prices down!” 
and threatenings against price-raisers. 

* 


Above all, Europe is stunned by the prodigality of 
Washington’s hasty expenditures, entailing unprece- 
dented public debt and foreshadowing inevitable stagger- 
ing increase in taxation. 

One view widely held among thoughtful Europeans 





is that American citizens will ultimately rise up against 
bureaucracy and autocracy if President Roosevelt con- 
tinues to fail to inspire confidence among business men 
and investors and elects, rather, to expand and expand 
public expenditures and governmental throttling of pri- 
vate initiative. 

Europe regards it as a foregone conclusion that in- 
flation is inescapable here. 

Even so, little disposition is manifested to invest or 
speculate in American securities, owing to our uncertain 


industrial and economic outlook. 
a 
Britons, for example, are almost unanimous in their 


belief that a greater measure of sound recovery has been 
achieved there than here and that British prospects are 
now more inspiring than ours. (Incidentally, Britain is 
sure that America will have to resort to the dole in order 
to avert danger of social upheavals. ) 

An American traveling abroad cannot avoid the con- 
viction that Europeans bear us no intensity of goodwill. 
They blame our long-maintained high tariffs for having 
fostered commercial nationalism, for having grievously 
injured international trade, for fostering retaliation not 
only between Europe and America but throughout prac- 
tically the whole world. 

Europeans are particularly bitter against our stand on 
war debts. Said one titled Englishman to me: “Presi- 
dent Coolidge was entirely wrong when he declared we 
‘hired the money.’ We didn’t. What we got was goods, 
war materials, not money. And you saw to it that you 
charged us a thumping profit on everything you sold us.” 

Europeans stingingly assert that the American Gov- 
ernment has been guilty of its own share of repudiation, 
citing the Government’s refusal to pay gold bonds in 
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gold as it definitely, solemnly promised and pledged. 
The feeling is developing that national commercial 


isolation is being carried to such impossible lengths that 
by and by every important country will become willing 
to get together in conference and map out a sane foreign 
trade policy. , 

There are a few Europeans who, cognizant of Amer- 
ica’s unmatched resources in men, materials, machinery 
and money, take a distinctly optimistic view of our 
longer future, although they have misgivings as to how 
far things may go wrong before they right themselves. 

This view is shared by the writer. 


Every transaction should yield a double 
profit: to the buyer, to the seller. 


: : IF ANY one citizen has be- 
Time investors began come more completely forgot- 
to organize ten than any and all others, 


surely it is the ordinary inves- 
tor. His bovine submissiveness passes comprehension. 
His voice in the government of the nation is more im- 
potent than that of the few remaining Redskins herded 
in reservations. Yet his ranks outnumber the total mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor twice or 
thrice. There are twice as many investors as farmers. 
‘There are ten or more investors for every railway em- 
ployee in the whole length and breadth of the land, for 
every steel wage-earner, for every man working in motor 
factories. The voice of all these various classes has been 
resounding across the continent—but the investor has 
been silent under attack after attack, reduction after 
reduction in his remuneration. 

Properly organized, investors—who are in very truth 
the bulwark of a growing, expanding, flourishing nation 
—could become a power which ranting, radical, self- 
seeking, catch-vote politicians could not flout with im- 
punity. 

.The new, responsibly-sponsored Liberty League (see 
pages 9, 18) may or may not prove a satisfactory focus 
for stockholders and bondholders to rally round unitedly. 
Developments shortly should tell. 


Immovable faith still can move mountain- 
ous obstacles. 


NOW THAT the Securities Act 


fastens serious responsibilities and 
financial risks upon corporation 
directors, will the British plan of 
paying directors for their services come into vogue here? 
It should—and probably will, gradually. Men whose 
time is valuable cannot be expected, under the new legal 
liabilities, to devote serious attention to the affairs of 
any big company solely for the sake of the ten’ to fifty 
dollar fee paid for attending each meeting. Unless the 
new condition be met by new inducements, the logical 
expectation is that many of the men most capable of 
rendering truly worthwhile service as directors, will step 
out and their places be filled by men of lesser caliber or 
by salaried company executives. 


Will paid directors 
come into vogue? 
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It is desirable that the best brains in America be 
enlisted to serve enterprises upon whose farsighted man- 
agement depend many millions of workers and their 
families, individual investors, estates and institutions. 
Stockholders should be and unquestionably are willing 
to pay adequately for superior services. 


Mental poverty is the most common. 


ARE THE public awakening to 
the ulterior motive behind the 
politically-trumped-up agitation 
against utility companies and to 
the enormity of the potential dangers lurking in the gov- 
ernmental scheme to destroy properties owned by millions 
of tax-paying investors through extracting from the 


Hullabaloo against 
utilities fading 


' Federal Treasury millions and millions of dollars to 


build wholly unnecessary, duplicate power plants? Our 
editorial, “Government’s Crime Against Utilities” (June 
16 issue), has aroused nationwide interest—commenda- 
tion, also condemnation. But the preponderance of 
newspaper comment reveals that the gravity, the real 
nature of the political threat is becoming more widely 
realized. Samples: 


Beaver, Pa., Daily Times: 

ForBEs MAGAZINE has asked some fair questions. There can 
be little doubt that the government’s present utility policy—which 
is characterized not only by municipal subsidies, but by direct 
Federal construction of great competing duplicate, plants in vari- 
ous parts of the country—menaces private savings totaling bil- 
lions, threatens to cripple an industry which paid about $230,000,- 
000 in taxes last year, and is establishing Socialism in the United 
States as a substitute for our constitutional ideals of government. 
. . . If government can destroy electric utilities through grossly 
unfair duplication of properties, it can destroy any other industry 
in precisely the same manner. 


Sacramento, Calif., Bee: 

The “Government’s Crime Against Utilities,” in the eyes of 
Forses, is that the government at last is endeavoring to do some- 
thing to help along the public ownership of public utilities. If 
that be a crime, then the average American taxpayer will pray 
that Uncle Sam continues steadily in his criminal career. 

New London, Conn., Day: 

The man or woman who has money invested in a privately 
owned power system may not begin to cry out against the pro- 
gram until the dividends of the public utilities company diminish 
or disappear altogether, for most of these people are not chronic 
kickers. They may watch with considerable anxiety as the gov- 
ernment embarks upon a program destined, apparently, to ruin 
some of the privately owned utility companies, but they are not 
in a position to offer a concentrated protest because they are 
unorganized. 

Oil City, Pa., Blizzard: 

It is doubtful that the public realizes the cost to the taxpayer 
of the step taken by the national administration towards. the 
utilities to date. Forpes MAGAZINE paints a picture which should 
prove interesting to thinking folk able to see beyond the imme- 
diate present. . . . There is food for considerable thought in this 
situation, reasons for indeed asking “whither are we drifting?” 


If politicians and bureaucrats can contrive to drive 
widely-owned public utilities out of business and ma- 
neuver to gain control over this industry, what reason 
would there be to expect them not to extend their usurpa- 
tion to many other industries? Do Americans want that? 


Wrong price-cutting cuts right and left. 


Tis. faulty thinking that makes honest 
work drudgery. 








SECRETARY WALLACE 
having raised American agri- 
culture to its present delight- 
ful heights of prosperity, 
found time to seek fresh outlets for his magic touch. 
Result: He advocates starving American ships off the 
seas. Japan doubtless would be willing to reward this 
American statesman most handsomely for achieving his 
unique objective—and even pay American ship-owners 
generous prices for their vessels provided they undertook 
never to lay a single new keel. Certain other nations 
probably would be glad to chip in. An America bereft 
of a merchant marine would be easy meat for any and 
every other leading naval power. 

Secretary Wallace’s surpassingly insighted and far- 
sighted reasoning is that by beaching all American ships 
and paying other nations to carry our foreign trade, 


Great is the wisdom 
of this statesman! 





foreigners would thereby have their purses so fattened 
that they could buy more from us. Apparently nobody 
has ever even whispered to this landlubber that a nation’s 
place and power and prestige in the world are governed 
at least slightly by its place and power and prestige on 
the seven seas, by the extent and efficiency of its mer- 
chant ships. 

Ex-Assistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt should either devote five minutes to Secretary 
Wallace’s maritime education—or send him on a Euro- 
pean and Asiatic tour to learn how much the peoples 
there love us and how they would welcome the adoption 
of his superlatively patriotic plan. Their enthusiasm 
might make him pause to think—something he assuredly 
did not do before he opened his mouth. 

Mighty seats at Washington are occupied by matchless 
statesmen ! 





(“Matchless” is used advisedly. ) 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





LTHOUGH the 
names identified with the new 
American Liberty League savors of 


first batch of 


politics rather than business—Al 
Smith, Raskob, Davis, Shouse, 
Wadsworth, Nathan Miller—the 
mainspring of the movement consists 
of business men, of industrialists and 
other employers. 

Foremost among them is Edward 
F. Hutton. In the prime of life, 
clean-cut, vigorous, outspoken, he is 


a many-sided citizen: chairman of . 


General Foods Corporation, the larg- 
est organization of its kind in the 
world; head of one of New York’s 
most important Stock Exchange 
firms ; enthusiastic sailor, owning the 
biggest sailing yacht afloat ; capitalist ; 
industrialist ; as much at home in so- 
ciety as on deck or in a directors’ 
room. 

While other heads of corporations 


padlocked their tongues after March 
4, 1933, and especially since General 
Johnson’s historic “cracking-down” 
threat, Edward Hutton did not hesi- 
tate to exercise his American birth- 
right of free speech. 

“This is the last call for the dining 
car,” he remarked to me when ex- 
plaining the Liberty League’s invita- 
tion to business men, security-owners, 
salaried employees, home-owners and 
other property owners to organize 
and make themselves articulate in 
protection of the American Constitu- 
tion, individual liberty and other 
rights heretofore regarded as inalien- 
able. 

The Liberty League’s career may 
prove worth following. 

It might even lead to the birth of a 
new and powerful political Party— 
not under the sway of Brain Trust- 
ers. 


REAT BRITAIN in her na- 

tional emergency enrolled her best, 
most experienced brains, regardless 
of political affiliations, to steer the 
government. 

President Roosevelt hasn’t. Should 
he? Will he? 


EHIND Roy H. Faulkner’s re- 

turn to Auburn as president lies 
drama. 

Ten years ago a thirty-year-old 
human dynamo strode on the auto- 
motive stage, E. L. Cord. He began 
making the long-moribund Auburn 
company hum. Succeeding spectacu- 
larly, Cord branched out into other 
transportation fields, in the air and on 
sea. 








Roy H. Faulkner 


To Roy Faulkner more and more 
of Auburn activities were turned 
over by the fast-developing Cord. By 
1930 Roy was made president. Au- 
burn’s star soared sensationally. 

Then came announcement of 
Faulkner’s resignation, accompanied 
by rumors of differences of opinion. 

Now burying all bygones, Cord and 
his able rightbower, L. H. Manning, 
have brought Faulkner back into the 
Auburn fold. 

All parties, including Auburn 
stockholders, promise to be benefited, 
for Roy Faulkner can arouse more 
enthusiasm among factory workers, 
dealers and salesmen than almost any 
other man in the automobile industry. 

On his return to Auburn local 
merchants welcomed him in big ad- 
vertisements ! 

Then, promptly, the whole town 
tendered him a banquet. 
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After the 


NRA 


—What? 


Warning! 
The legal end of NRA is only 9% months away. 


Many business men believe we should keep the 
Codes. 


Others think we should scrap them. 


The whole issue of Self-Government in Business 
versus Bureaucratic Domination hangs in the 
balance. 


Labor interests are ready with a plan. 
Government bureaucrats are ready with a plan. 


Various politicians undoubtedly have plans. 


Business Has No Plan! 
The business men of this country are hereby 
warned that unless dominant interests among them 
can agree on a constructive plan for solving the 
problems and assuming the responsibilities which 
the end of NRA brings, they have no alternative 
but to submit to prolonged bureaucratic domina- 
tion. Constructive suggestions follow. Others 
were printed in our last issue. More are to 
come. . . . Which of these suggestions do you as 
a business man favor? Or if you agree with none, 


what is your constructive suggestion? 
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“GET GOVERNMENT OUT OF BUSINESS” 


Scrap the Codes. 

Get the Government out of busi- 
ness. 

Scrap one-half the Federal em- 
ployees. 

Re-vamp our entire tax system in 
such a way as not to soak the in- 
dustrious men and cater to the drones. 

Our present method of income tax, 
corporation tax and soaking the rich 
principle is killing all initiative among 
men who can do things. 


C. L. Boun. 
Mr. Bohn is president of Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


“VIGOROUS AFFIRMATIVE FOR CODES” 


I think the Codes should not be 
scrapped and do not believe that they 
will be. 

It is my belief that much of the 
opposition to the Codes arises from 
those employers of labor who a year 
ago were paying low wages and 
otherwise profiting at the expense of 
labor. The Codes through their wage 
and hour provisions have changed 
this and some measure of their ef- 
fectiveness is reflecting in the com- 
plaints now being directed at NRA. 
Of course, some of us expected the 
Codes to work business miracles; 
most of us were too enthusiastic and 
naturally we have been disappointed 
to some extent. 

I have been working with the Code 
for the Ice Industry for ten months. 
None of us is wholly satisfied with 
the results that have attended its 
operations, but frankly I can not see 
that we have much to complain about. 
Through the provisions of the Code, 
conditions were created whereby the 
Industry, where and if it has so 
chosen, could and has been able to 
rid itself of destructive trade prac- 
tices which have existed for years 
and which were costing the industry 
a vast amount of money. In some of 
our markets where we have learned 
to work together harmoniously and 
in the spirit of intelligent co-opera- 
tion, we have profited thereby and 
in other territories, we have largely 
failed up to now to realize these pos- 
sibilities and in our peevish moments, 
some of us blame the Code, but we 
really understand quite well that the 
blame rests squarely on our own 
shoulders. I am confident that, given 
time, we shall prove ourselves worthy 
of our Code. 

Would we scrap the Code? We 
would not. 

Would we change it? In some de- 
tails possibly, but in its basic features 
NO—in fact, I am. fairly sure that 
when the time comes a few months 
hence to consider whether or not the 











principles of NRA shall be made 
rmanent in the laws of our coun- 
try, we and other business men, along 
with our working forces, will line up 
together in a vigorous affirmative. 


—CHARLES C. SMALL. 
Mr. Small is president of American Ice Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J. 


“SIX SUBSTANTIAL CHANGES” 

If codes are to be retained many 
existing provisions should be deleted 
and others changed substantially if 
benefits of the NIRA are to be had. 
The following are a few definite sug- 
gestions : 

A. Eliminate overlapping of juris- 
diction. At present two types of 
codes are granted, (1) product codes 
and (2) processing codes. Many ap- 
proved product codes find their ma- 
chinery made also a part of the codes 
for the processing industries. This 
overlapping keeps the employer in a 
state of uncertainty and prevents 
smooth administration by and be- 
tween the employer and the NRA. 

B. Excessive cost of administra- 
tion. The situation is not only much 
too costly in the expenditure of 
money, but needlessly large also in 
time and man-power to effect compli- 
ance, voluntary or otherwise. 

C. Simplify compliance. It is al- 
most impossible for the employer to 
keep abreast with the numerous ex- 
ecutive and administration orders 
that are issued. Many such orders 
are followed by letters of interpreta- 
tion, making it practically impossible 
for the employer to keep up to date 
and to fit such orders and interpreta- 
tions into his own business. 

D. Remove controversial points 
by clarification of language. 

E. Uniform provisions for maxi- 
mum hours of employment ; minimum 
rate of pay irrespective of location; 
hours of employment and rates of 
pay for apprentices; handicapped 
workers; office boys and _ girls; 
watchmen; firemen, etc., etc. 

F. Uniform administration. With- 
draw all rights of the Administrator 
to change code operations by execu- 
tive order and eliminate threats to 
use the “big stick” for failure to re- 
spect arbitrary administration orders. 

—PRESIDENT, an electrical 
manufacturing company. 


“A FEW BASIC CODES ONLY” 


A year ago last May no one had 
more hopes of the effect which NRA 
might have on our industry than my- 
self. Viewed from the corporation 
standpoint, the results of NRA to- 
day have been nil, except to cause us 
to spend additional sums of several 
million dollars in 1934 for salaries 





and wages, which perhaps is all right, 
and to make us subject to code 
authority expenses under ultimately 
about eighteen codes, which is not all 
right. 

Assuming that NIRA is to be con- 
tinued indefinitely, which personally 
I think ought not to be done, its 
activities should be modified and 
limited, in my opinion, as follows: 

1. Codes should be confined to the 
basic industries, such as steel, coal, 
oil and a few others, and all other 
codes should be allowed to expire. 

2. The Administration operating 
under the title “NRA” should be or- 
ganized and systematized or else 
abandoned. Its present method of 
functioning would ruin any business 
in the course of half a year. 

3. NRA and codes made under its 
authority should recognize that three 
classes of individuals are concerned 
in the successful operation of a busi- 
ness, stockholders, employees and 
customers. The activities of NRA in 
the past have seen only the organized 
employees’ position and have treated 
them as if their interest were at 
variance with stockholders and cus- 
tomers. In fact they are mutual if 


not identical. 

4. There should be a limit to the 
money collectable for code authority 
expenses. Expenses are set up and 
approved without any systematic or 





: , kwing Gallowey 
NRA’s coming end means a race between business and 


bureaucracy .. . While business men argue, bureaucracy 
quietly forges its own post-NRA program 


careful examination. In the amount 
exacted for many code authorities 
and in the number of code authorities 
demanding money, the volume of 
either or both has become. fantastic. 

—PRESIDENT, a leading 

chain-store organization. 


“BUSINESS WANTS CODES” 


The Codes should not be scrapped ; 
and I should say that business men 
in general hold substantially this 
view. 

Even if the present NRA Codes 
were to be abolished, most important 
industries would want to retain vol- 
untary Codes. Certain advantages ac- 
cruing to an industry are so obvious 
and considerable that if NRA should 
lapse without some definite continu- 
ing arrangement, a good many indus- 
tries would doubtless write their own 
Codes, endeavoring to secure uniform 
compliance by whatever methods 
might be legally permissible. 

Industry, without any significant 
exceptions, approves the basic prin- 
ciples of minimum wages and hours, 
the abolition of child labor and the 
elimination of unethical competitive 
methods. This does not involve any 
approval of the elimination of com- 
petition. It is an approval merely of 
the principle of fair play, of estab- 
lishing uniform rules under which the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Honest Thinking . 


Honesty 


Self-Control 


Judgment Horse Sense 


Alfred P. Sloan 


Cc. C. Conway J. Kindleberger 


Persevering 
»,.. Patience 


HICH one quality 

is prized above all 

others in an ex- 
ecutive? 

To which quality do 
large employers attach 
supreme importance in 
picking men for highly 
responsible positions? 

I have asked fifty of America’s foremost men of 
affairs : 

“If you were to name ONE quality which you regard 
as the most important, the most valuable, the most de- 
sirable of all in a man, which would you specify?” 

Next to Character, which is all-embracing, Courage 
heads the replies. 

Loyalty, Honesty and Integrity were selected by an 
equal number, followed closely by Intelligence and 
Reliability. 

Next. came Industriousness and Judgment. 

In addition to these qualities, twelve others received 
one vote each. 

Some answerers add pointed comments. 

William J. Filbert, chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the United States Steel Corporation, replies: 

“Work, to stand to it as the horse to the treadmill, 
mechanically and grimly. The habit to work acquired 
and practiced produces accomplishments ; it never fails. 
It induces thinking for one’s self and the latter spurs on 
ambition. Occupation is happiness.” 

President A. P. Sloan, of General Motors, com- 
ments : 

“Your inquiry is really a very difficult one to an- 
swer because the angle from which one is looking in- 
fluences so much what is desirable and what is not de- 
sirable. I will assume that what you want is one 
thought, even if it has to be expressed in more than 
one word. My answer, therefore, is Honest Thinking.” 

Pierre du Pont, head of that famous family, makes 
this interesting observation : 

“The one word is Reliability. While this word may 
seem too comprehensive as an answer to your ques- 
tion, I shall define it as: The quality and habit of can- 
dor and open-mindedness that makes possible the ac- 
curate prediction of a man’s action under varying 
circumstances. The word includes Honesty, Truthful- 
ness, freedom from deceit or deception in any form.” 

Walter P. Chrysler, who probably holds the Ameri- 


Matthew C. Brush 
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Industriousness 


| Dependability 


<3 
Fred J. Fisher 


What Characteristic Is Most to Be 


can record for business-building during the last dec- 
ade, gives this illuminating insight into the workings 
of his mind: 

“That’s a difficult question to answer—what one 
quality I would regard as the most important, the most 
valuable, the most desirable of all in a man. Men are 
not made up of one quality, and the outstanding quali- 





HOW 50 BUSINESS 


CHARACTER 

Joun D. RocKEFELLER, JR. 

Tuomas J. WarTsON, pres., Int. Business Machines 
GERARD Swope, pres., General Electric 

Cotsy M. CuHEsTER, JR., pres., General Foods 

P. D. Waconer, pres., Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Lewis H. Brown, pres., Johns-Manville 

Joun McKurn ay, pres., Marshall Field 

A. E. McKinstry, pres., International Harvester 
Fioyp L, CaruisLe, chmn., Niagara Hudson Power 
R. E. Ops, chmn., Reo Motor 

AxTELL J. Byes, pres., Tidewater Associated Oil 
Watton L. Crocker, pres., John Hancock Mutual Life 
COURAGE 

Wa ter P. Curyster, pres., Chrysler Corp. 

T. M. Graver, pres., Republic Steel 

Wr1AMm O’NEIL, pres., General Tire & Rubber 
Roy D. Cuaprn, pres., Hudson Motor 

JoHN Hays HAMMOND, mining engineer 
LOYALTY 

CuarLes M. Scuwas, chmn., Bethlehem Steel 

J. J. Berner, pres., Chesapeake & Ohio 

F. W. Situ, pres., New York Edison 

M. H. AYLEswortH, pres., National Broadcasting 
HONESTY 

Apotex S. Ocus, publisher, New York Times 


Frep W. SARGENT, pres., Chicago & North Western 
P. D. Saytor, pres., Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Ernest SturM, chmn., American Eagle Fire Insurance 
INTEGRITY 

F. B. Davis, pres., U. S. Rubber 

Georce M. Verity, chmn., American Rolling Mill 
Grorce O. MUBLFELD, pres., Stone & Webster 

J. F. Focarty, pres., North American 
INDUSTRIOUSNESS 

Cuartes E. DENNEY, pres., Erie 

F. H. Ecker, pres., Metropolitan Life 
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Pierre 8. 


Desired in Executives? 


ties they have are influenced by their other qualities. 
Assuming, therefore, that a‘man has the complemen- 
tary and desirable qualities that go with it, I would say 
that the answer to your question | is Courage, especially 
courage of his own convictions.” 

P. D. Saylor, of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, says: 

“Tt seems so obvious that Honesty is the answer that 


Concentration 





LEADERS VOTED! 


RELIABILITY 

Pierre S. pu Pont, chmn., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
ALVAN MACAULEY, pres., Packard Motor 

GeorceE I. Cocuran, pres., Pacific Mutual Life 
INTELLIGENCE 

Cuartes F. KetTrertnG, vice-pres., General Motors 
SewELL L. Avery, pres., Montgomery Ward 

A. F. HocKENBEAMER, pres., Pacific Gas & Electric 
JUDGMENT * 

C. C. Conway, chmn., Continental Can 

Captain E. V. RICKENBACKER, v.p., North Am. Aviation 
CONCENTRATION 

Eucene G. Grace, pres., Bethlehem Steel 

HONEST THINKING 

Atrrep P, SLOAN, Jr., General Motors 
DEPENDABILITY 

Frep J. FisHer, General Motors 

AMBITION 

E. C. FaustMAnn, pres., Royal Typewriter 

WORK 

Wit1aM J. Fivpert, chmn., Finance Committee, U.S. Steel 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Tuomas I, Parkinson, Equitable Life Assurance 
LEADERSHIP 

E. E. Loomis, pres., Lehigh Valley Railroad 
FORTHRIGHTNESS 

E. W. Wess, pres., Ethyl Gasoline 

THOROUGHNESS 

F. A. Merrick, pres., Wesiinitiiases: El. & Mfg. 
HORSE SENSE 

J. Kinpepercer, pres., Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
PERSEVERING PATIENCE 

Matrnew C. Brusu, chmn., American International Corp. 














Character 


William J. Filbert 





Thomas J. Watson 


Integrit 
a grity 


I’m wondering if that 
is just what you were 
after. 

“Tn my opinion, a man 
who has all the funda- 
mentals of Honesty is 
bound to be a good man 
because he will not only 
be honest in money 
matters but in all-of his principles, honest to himself, 
to his employees, to his associates, to his product, to his 
trade, and to his family.” 

Ernest Sturm, head of the American Eagle Fire In- 
surance Company, answers: 

“Above all, Honesty. Ability is also necessary; and 
Foresight, though rare, is a necessary qualification for 
business success.” 

The president of a very large railway system finds 
it so difficult to select one quality that he prefers to sup- 
ply this declaration : 

“Tf I were obliged to answer in one word, I sup- 
pose I would say Accuracy, although that word strictly 
by itself would mean very little. A man might be very 
accurate and not be very much of anything else. I 
might have said Character, but character is really the 
sum of many other things and is not actually one single 
thing by itself. I might have said Truthfulness, but in 
a way truthfulness and accuracy are synonymous, at. 
least to a large degree. I might have said Honesty, but 
to make that answer would be equivalent to casting a 
very serious reflection upon all the members of the hu- 





F. B. Davis 


_ man family. Perhaps they deserve it; nevertheless, I 


would not want to say it!” 

Sewell L. Avery, head of Montgomery Ward & 
Company and U. S. Gypsum Co.: 

“The single word I should select would be Intelli- 
gence. I would include in its scope the most desirable 
quality of Integrity. If you know a word that compre- 
hends Intellectual Integrity, it’s the one I would 
choose.” 

This brief presentation should afford able, ambitious, 
industrious young business men a better clue than ob- 
tainable anywhere else as to the qualities and charac- 
teristics most highly appraised and admired by men 
who have achieved notable success in life and who in- 
clude America’s largest employers of high-priced execu- 
tives. 
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Leadership 





E. E. Loomis 





Thoroughness 


F. A. Merrick 





WHAT'S NEW 
IN BUSINESS 


New Plan Chops Red Tape 


With a new plan, Philadelphia 
Electric Company is _ successfully 
solving a problem which rears its 
head in nearly every company: to 
find where money-saving system ends 
and expensive red tape begins. 

Most companies use some method 
of increasing organization efficiency. 
But nearly all efficiency work is con- 
fined to divisions and departments 
which are taken for granted; in other 
words, a great many things are being 
improved which have outlived their 
usefulness. 

Here is where Philadelphia Elec- 
tric’s plan steps in. A systems di- 
vision, operating under the comp- 
troller, carries on a running examina- 
tion of all forms, procedures, filing 
methods and other routine details in 
al! divisions of the company. But it 
goes further: it measures what con- 
tribution is being made to the busi- 
ness by each division, what systems 
can be improved or eliminated, where 
short cuts can be made, how co- 
ordination between divisions can 
speed up work and cut down over- 
head. When any change is to be 
made, the systems division makes a 
thorough survey, consults with all de- 
partments and divisions affected, and 


usually irons out differences of opin- 
ion in conference. 

Results ‘of the plan have been ex- 
cellent. It has brought about internal 
economies which made possible a vol- 
untary reduction in rates. The com- 
pany now uses fewer than 2,000 
forms, where it would probably need 
3,000 without the work of the sys- 
tems division. A new record sys- 
tem for the turning off and on of 
service uses a single card, where most 
utilities issue typewritten orders with 
from three to five copies. And, final- 
ly, the systems division has practical- 
ly killed the curse of office politics be- 
cause all employees know its work is 
impartial and impersonal. 


Trucks as Selling Tools 


In August, the advantages and 
limitations of truck selling appeared 
in definite, one-two-three order for 
the first time with publication of a 
report by the Harvard Business 
School. 

The report, an exhaustive study of 
truck selling (sale and delivery by 
the same man from the same truck at 
the same time) in wholesale food dis- 
tribution to retailers, points out that: 

1. It is most effective when used 


for a restricted line ‘of non-bulky 
products which require specialty sell- 
ing, which have a high frequency of 
sale and whose sales are stable and 
can be accurately predicted. 


2. In these cases, truck selling is 
more economical than individualized 
selling and delivery because both sale 
and delivery can be made by one 
man in one vehicle on one trip. 


3. Truck selling is wasteful for sell- 
ing a wide and general line of food 
products. 


4. It is better suited to selling in 
urban than in rural markets. 


5. Inability to anticipate demand 
accurately is the reason why many 
food manufacturers selling direct to 
retailers fail to use truck selling. 


6. The most important users of 
truck selling in the food industry 
(and probably in all industry 
as well) are truck wholesalers, small 
manufacturers, meat packers, com- 
mercial bakeries and dairy companies. 


Formula Buying Jumps Ahead 


Buying by formula, which saves 
time and money, is building up into 
one of 1934’s major marketing de- 
velopments. 

You can now buy your coal this 
way (Forses, May 15, page 16). 
And very soon you will be able to 
buy colored printing inks by formula 
(more exactly, by “scientific designa- 
tion”). Which means a great deal if 
you are interested in color printing, 
as nearly all advertisers must be. 

A shiny new four-color advertise- 
ment doesn’t reveal the headaches it 
gives production men. But headaches 
it gives them. And none is worse 
than the one which comes from the 
difficulty of making the colors come 
out exactly the right shade. First, 
the plates from which the advertise- 
ment is printed must be just so; 


Nelson Studio 


On August 27, 1859, Coleone! E. L. Drake launched a glant industry by completing the world’s first successful oj! well near Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. This August, the petroleum industry marked its 75th anniversary by dedicating the Drake Well Memorial Park on the site 
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and, second, the scores of variables 
which crop up in making the inks 
themselves must be controlled. By de- 
veloping a method for scientific color 
designation, International Printing 
Ink is now tackling the latter problem. 

Suppose you are an advertiser with 
a very definite idea of what color you 
want. Even though you can give a 
name for the color you choose, you 
may not get it. For colors don’t 
answer well to their names; brown, 
for example, means one thing to one 
maker of ink, something else to 
another. Even if you get the proper 
color, the printer may vary the re- 
sult by spreading the ink thicker or 
thinner; and the kind of paper he 
uses also may change the result. 

Complications pile higher if you 
want an ink which must meet other 
conditions as well as color—one 
which resists exposure, meets special 
printing requirements or is not af- 
fected by the contents of a package, 
for example. A special ink must be 
made up (sometimes at extra cost), 
and a vast amount of time and ex- 
perience is needed to mix an ink 
which both matches a sample and 
meets other conditions. 


Even if you finally get a color that 
seems to be just what you want, there 
is always the chance that, under arti- 
ficial light, the sample and the batch 
of printing ink will look no more 
alike than distant cousins.* 

International Printing Ink is now 
hewing a path out of this wilderness 
with a scientific system of matching 
colors, not by the eye (which is often 
deceived) or by the name (which is 
undependable) but by a machine that 
measures the physical characteristics 
of the colors themselves, which never 
vary. The first move was to start an 
elaborate program of original re- 
search in color measurements and 
specifications. The spectrum (the 
series of colors which is obtained 
when white light, or sunlight, is 
broken down as in a rainbow) was 
first divided into a great many sec- 
tions, and each section was tagged 
with its wave length. 


Next, a number of common colors 
were analyzed to find what wave 
lengths each one reflects, and in 
what amount. Finally, after these 
data were adjusted for standard con- 
ditions, the three physical character- 
istics of each color—dominant wave 
length, brightness and purity—were 
determined. 

With these three qualities known 
and classified, the user can order any 





*So difficult is it to obtain exact results in color 

Printing that the illustrations in authoritative 

and plant books for professional use are 
sometimes colored by hand. 





Skepticism greeted Ford’s new idea in salesmanship when he decided te build his Chicago exhibit around it. 
Said he: “We'll forbid selling or ballyhoo in the exhibit. We'll show only the inside story of industry. But 
we'll make the story so interesting that those who see it will do the talking for us.”’ And a look at the 
record is giving skeptics plenty to think about: the Ford exhibit is drawing 70 per cent. of the Fair’s gate 


color exactly. The printer shows 
him samples (which I. P. I. will put 
in the printer’s hands when a sufh- 
cient number of colors has been 
reduced to this designation) ; the user 
decides, perhaps, that a bright yellow- 
red is what he wants; the printer 
notes the formula attached to the 
sample and sends an order to his 
ink-maker for so much 610-14-87 
(610 is the color’s dominant wave 
length or position in the spectrum; 
14 is its brightness ; 87 is its purity). 
The ink-maker, turning to his own 
formulas, finds out exactly what color 
mixtures should go into the ink to 
meet the printer’s color specifications. 


If the user wants to match one of 
his own samples, the procedure is 
more elaborate, for the sample must 
be analyzed by instruments which 
reduce its color to a formula. If the 
sample’s formula fails to match an 
existing one, a new ink is created. 


With the overwhelming problem of 
color specifications well on the way 
to solution, International Printing 
Ink is now working on formulas for 
other physical characteristics of ink 
—flow, viscosity, body, tack (degree 
of stickiness). When this program 
is completed, the user of ink can 
write a formula covering every char- 
acteristic of the ink he wants. 


New World’s Safety Record 


In August, employees of the 
Western Clock Company’s plant at 
La Salle-Peru, Illinois, worked as 
carefully as a tightrope walker on a 
high wire. For a world’s safety rec- 
ord was only inches away. 


On August 20, the last critical hour 
between the company and the record 
ticked away. And Western Clock 
proudly announced that it had 
smashed the world’s record of 9,- 
166,634 consecutive man-hours with- 
out a lost-time accident held by the 
du Pont rayon plant at Old Hickory, 
Tennessee. Not since December 17, 
1931, has the Western Clock plant 
had a lost-time accident ; the record is 
still rising as the factory continues on 
with its clean slate ; and, if the August 
performance is perfect, the dizzy 
mark of 32 consecutive months will 
have been set for others to shoot at. 

Elated over the result of its “30 
years of preparation,” the company 
declared a holiday with pay. 


Shorts on Marketing 


SELF-CONTROL FOR Drucs. Ad- 
vertising claims for proprietary prod- 
ucts (patent medicines, packaged 
drugs) have for years been under 
sharp attack from outside. In August, 
the proprietary industry itself took a 
hand in the battle with a plan to curb 
false claims through an advisory com- 
mittee on advertising sponsored by 
the Proprietary Association (repre- 
senting 80 per cent. of the industry). 
The committee, appointed from with- 
in the industry, approves or suggests 
changes in advertisements submitted 
voluntarily by manufacturers. It also 
plans to act on complaints, to co-op- 
erate with government agencies, Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus and advertising 
mediums. The standard for judg- 
ment is “The total impression of an 
advertisement must be truthful as 
well as its individual words and sen- 
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tences.” Enforcement of the advis- 
ory committee’s decisions depends on 
the Proprietary Association’s prestige. 

PirzE Prositems. Pipe-smokers 
have a lot of problems—how to 
clean, scrape, polish, care for their 
pipes ; how to pack and light tobacco ; 
how to avoid soggy heels and mois- 
ture. Now, the Alfred Dunhill shop 
in New York’s Rockefeller Center is 
hitching a sales angle to the pipe- 
smoker’s perplexities: he can drop in 
and consult a specialist who analyzes 
his troubles, gives advice, answers 
questions and mixes up a pipeful of 
tobacco to suit his personal taste. No 
obligation on the smoker’s part, but 
Dunhill believes he'll like the personal 
blend so well that he’ll come back for 
more. 

KNIVES, CALENDARS, MILLIONS. 
By the end of the year, William 


Wrigley, Jr. Company expects to use. 


a million knives in its annual gift deal 
to retailers and six million calendars 
in the annual calendar deal. 

TRAVELING KiTcHEN. The travel- 
ing-kitchen idea; which has clinched 
thousands of sales for electric-appli- 
ance companies, is being taken up by 
TVA to show rural residents in its 
territory what electricity can do for 
them. But the TVA kitchen truck 
will stop with demonstrations of 
TVA-approved equipment; no actual 
sales will be made. 

Pirates Beware! A new drive 
against style piracy, bane of the tex- 
tile and apparel industries, starts in 
September when NRA opens a hear- 
ing on the Dress Code Authority’s 
plan for a design-registration bureau. 
New designs would be registered, 
those who copy them within six 
months would be guilty of a code vio- 
lation. The silk and the toy industries, 
the Fashion Originators Guild and 


World’s largest? No one knows for sure. 


the National Alliance of Art and In- 
dustry operate similar bureaus for 
members. But the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association will fight the 
Dress Code Authority’s proposal as 
“totally inadequate,” opening the way 
to abuses and a “style monopoly.” 

RartroaD Notes. Norfolk & 
Western reports an 80 per cent. jump 
in passenger traffic in the first five 
months of this year. Reasons: new 
air-conditioned equipment; new low 
fares; and a highly resultful cam- 
paign by employees to get their 
friends to travel N. & W. ... More 
than 25,000 men have found jobs 
through the Pennsylvania’s  tre- 
mendous electrification and equip- 
ment-building program as it nears the 
half-way mark. In January, electric- 
powered passenger trains will run for 
the first time all the way from New 
York to Washington. 


Dolling-Up Reaps Sales 


Two important keys for unlocking 
consumer markets for a product—at- 
tractive appearance and a distinctive 
name—are now being used to open 
doors in hard-boiled industrial mar- 
kets. 

The latest example came from 
Link-Belt Company (Chicago) when, 
in August, it announced a new dress 
and a new name for a 32-year-old 
product, silent chain drive. Previous- 
ly without distinctive appearance, the 
drive now is colored a deep blue, with 
washers and guide bars in silver. The 
new trade name, “silverstreak,” came 
naturally when company executives 
saw the chain in action. 

The idea for a dressed-up chain 
drive goes back to the Fall of 1932, 
when Link-Belt brightened up its 
roller chain with silver links and a 


International 


The Freneh Normandie (above) will weigh at least 75,000 tons. 


The British Victoria (officially, 534), though shorter, may be heavier. But Normandie sails next June, a year 
before Victoria; so she’s sure to reign for a time 
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trade name, Results from the tradi- 
tionally hard-boiled industrial pur- 
chasing agent were surprising. 
Orders increased immediately; cus- 
tomers who had recently received the 
product in its old form asked that 
it be replaced in the new; and many 
users insisted that the new product 
was better than the old, though Link- 
Belt’s rejuvenation program had been 
designed only to improve appearance. 


Highlights in Personnel 


Bic YEAR. Credit union leaders, 
meeting in Colorado in August to dis- 
cuss formation of a national associa- 
tion, have already chalked up 1934 as a 
banner year for credit unions, though 
it still has four months to go. For one 
thing, 450 of the 2,700 credit unions 


_in the United States have been 


organized in the past eight months 
(it took the thirteen previous years 
to run the roll-call up to 2,250). 
Second, 38 states and the District of 
Columbia now have laws providing 
for the organization of credit unions. 
Finally, the late Congress, in its dying 
gasp, passed a Federal credit-union 
law which will cover the ten remain- 
ing states and U. S. insular posses- 
sions and territories; and which will 
protect credit unions against un- 
favorable amendments to. favorable 
state laws already in effect. 

FrEE INSURANCE. General Tire 
Company has given every one of its 
2,200 employees a_ thousand-dollar 
life-insurance policy, with premiums 
paid by the company. It also shares 
with employees the cost of group ac- 
cident and health-insurance policies 
which provide an income during con- 
finement in a hospital and for dis- 
ability from sickness or non-occupa- 
tional accidents. 

MILLIONS For Empvoyvees. In 1919, 
General Motors started its now- 
famous savings and investment plan 
for employees. This August, it an- 
nounced some results: more than 50,- 
000 employees are taking part in it; 
up to the end of 1933, they had paid 
in $137,000,000; in the same period, 
they had received $190,000,000 in 
cash and securities; and $40,000,000 
still remained in the fund. General 
Motors’ total contribution to the fund 
has been $93,000,000. . . . Incidental- 
ly, 148,000 G. M. employees in the 
U. S. and Canada hold at least $2,000 
in life insurance under the company’s 
group insurance plan. 

VeTERANS. In August, $500 was 
awarded to each of thirteen veteran 
workmen who had passed the fifty- 
year mark in company service by 
their employer, Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Company of Yonkers, 
New York. 
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HEN a business firm attempts 
to mold its whole policy to meet 
the prices of its competitor that 

business is entering a labyrinth, the 

center of which is the chamber of 
despair. Highest quality never can 
be given nor obtained at the lowest 
prices. If a price must be sacrificed, 
quality must be sacrificed. If quality 
is sacrificed society is not truly served. 
—H. T. Garvey. 


He who has not the spirit of his 
age has all the misery of it. 
—VOLTAIRE. 


I cannot conceive the time when 
there will be so many laws in effect 
covering business practices that they 
will completely eliminate the individ- 
ualism that must appear in every pur- 
chase or sale. To a degree the prin- 
ciple of caveat emptor will always 
prevail. —JAMEs J. NEWMAN. 


Opportunity never seems to knock 
except when we are extremely busy. 
—HomeE Spun YARNS. 


To will is a great thing, for action 
and work usually follow will and, al- 
most always, work is accompanied by 
success. These three things—work, 
will, success—fill human existence. 
Will opens the door to success, both 
brilliant and happy. Work passes 
these doors, and at the end of the 
journey success comes in to crown 
one’s efforts. —Louis PASTEuR. 


A man can be pretty accurately 
measured by the size of the thing that 
makes him angry. 

—LiFE INSURANCE SELLING. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once said 
that there was in the corner of his 
heart a plant called reverence which 
needed watering about once a week. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick. 


This is not the first depression 
America has had and probably will 
not be the last. But this is the first 
time in the history of the world 
where what is happening anywhere 
is happening everywhere. We must 
bring our thinking to a sense of the 
universal significance of the problem. 

—Preston Braptey, D.D. 


Far away there in the sunshine are 
my highest aspirations. I may not 


reach them, but I can look up and 
see their beauty, believe in them, and 
try to follow where they lead. 

—L. M. Atcorrt. 


THOUGHTS 


ON 
THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


A man with a surplus can control 
circumstances, but a man without a 
surplus is controlled by them, and 
often he has no opportunity to exer- 
cise judgment.—HarvEy FIRESTONE. 


The Task 
Strike down yon selfish being, 
And raze that brutish ape. 
A Man ts on your anvil: 
Now beat him into shape. 


What is his anvil sounding? 
Vibrations moved through you. 
The hammers of the He-men 
Are making souls anew. 
—H. ELtis. 


A book is, I think, in its best mean- 
ing, an offer of friendship from him 
who writes to him who reads. 

—ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. 


High aims form great characters, 
and great objects bring out great 
minds. —Tryon Epwarps. 


A man is strong in proportion to 
his ability not only to resist tempta- 
tion toward unworthy things, but also 
in his desire for worthiness. Our 
character is really nothing but a 
composite of our impulses, our am- 
bitions and our tendencies in the di- 
rection of right or wrong. 

—JEROME P. FLEISHMAN. 





A TEXT 


For with what measure ye meet 
it shall be measured to you again. 


—Luke 6:38. 
Sent in by G. N. Woodward, 
Concord, N. H. What és your 


favorite text? A Fores book is 
presented to each sender of texts 


used. 











Have you ever seen a bird taking 
a look at nests it built in other years, 
that it might build a better one this 
year? Neither have I. And I have 
always figured that a better way of 
beating last year’s sales records this 
year, was to get out and sell more 
merchandise, and waste less time fig- 
uring out past records. 

—COoLEMAN Cox. 


Take care to be an economist in 
prosperity; there is no fear of your 
being one in adversity. 

—ZIMMERMAN. 


Method is like packing things in 
a box; a good packer will get in half 
as much again as a bad one.—CEcIL. 


Important as it may be to consider 
what you are making of life, it. is 
no less important to size up just what 
life is making of you. 

—R. M. BEcKeER. 


You cannot destroy individual en- 
terprise and take from it its rewards 
without at the same time destroying 
individual freedom and the free insti- 
tutions under which it flourishes. 

—FRANK KNox. 


A man who does not learn to live 
while he is getting a living, is a 
poorer man after his wealth is won, 
than he was before.—J. G. HoLtanp. 


An investment in education for our 
boys and girls is the only secure and 
safe investment. It does not fluctuate 
with the value of the dollar. Crip- 
pling our educational facilities at this 
time is not fair to this generation 
of boys and girls. We can not deny 
to these guardians of our future the 
same opportunity which we all en- 
joyed. We sacrifice in order to ac- 
cumulate wealth. We should not 
hesitate to sacrifice for a more im- 
portant purpose, which is the training 
of our boys and girls. The education 
of our children is a paramount duty. 

—F. B. Mumrorp, Dean of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 


Nature goes on her way, and all 
that to us seems an exception is 
really according to order—GoOETHE. 


The man who does not look up will 
look down, and the spirit which does 
not dare to soar is destined to grovel. 

—Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 


The darkest night the world has 
ever seen could not put out the stars. 
—SELLING SENSE. 
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apprehensive over the outlook, 
take to sub-cellars, no sub-cellar 
in the land would prove a safe haven. 

Without disputing the existence 
and the threat of disquieting political 
trends, responsible men, of affairs 
should ask themselves whether cour- 
age or cowardice is calculated to make 
for their ultimate salvation. 

As I see it, were business men all 
over the land to show the white 
feather, to withdraw into their shells, 
to curtail enterprise and employment 
drastically, the Government would 
feel obligated to carry its domination, 
dictation, inflation, not to say con- 
fiscation, very much farther. 

An every-day phrase in Britain, 
born during the war and still actively 
in vogue, is “Carry on.” 

The United States must carry on. 

If the employing classes follow 
courses which appallingly spread un- 
employment, then the politicians 
assuredly will step in and take over 
direction and control of all kinds of 
activities. ; 


G sporee too many business men, 


A Patriotic Policy 


What policy should patriotic busi- 
ness and industrial leaders adopt? 

They should unite to combat boldly 
every unsound proposal and bill 
hatched at Washington; and 

They should meanwhile go the very 
limit in striving to stimulate sales, to 
increase employment, to improve eco- 
nomic conditions, to develop confi- 
dence in their ability to rally the 
public against fatal expansion of So- 
cialistic bureaucracy. 

That sentiment has been jolted dur- 
ing recent months cannot be ques- 
tioned. The evidences stare from 
every side: Trade has distinctly slack- 
ened ; unemployment has spread; se- 
curity values have shriveled; new 
enterprise has slackened; idle funds 
have multiplied; the international 
value of the dollar has fallen. 


Pessimism is more generally voiced 
than optimism. Hopes that the Ad- 
ministration would veer toward the 
Right after Congress adjourned, have 
been shaken. President Roosevelt 
has chosen to proclaim to business 
and industry that the New Deal, far 
from nearing the end of innovation 
and experimentation, has up its sleeve 
undisclosed cards which will be 
played in coming months. 

The temptation for business men, 
wrestling with actual and disturbed 
over potential difficulties, to become 
discouraged and to pull in their horns, 
is understandable. 


But my earnest exhortation to them 
s “DON’T.” 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Don't Become 
Unduly 
Pessimistic! 


This is their country just as much 
as it is the country of the politicians. 
They have as much at stake as any- 
body else in the national destiny. 

Too long silent and supine, they 
should come courageously forward, 
carry on resolutely and organize to 
fight destructive political schemes, 
Federal, State, local. 

Happily, indications appear that 
men of affairs are preparing to cast 
off their self-imposed muzzles, to 
come into the open and organize, to 
cease allowing the politicians a mo- 
nopoly of publicity and propaganda, 
to arouse owners of property— 
homes, savings, securities, insurance 
policies, businesses—to the dangers 
threatening their legitimately-earned 
possessions, as well as their Constitu- 
tional liberty and rights. 


Day of Dictation at End 


Behind the newly-formed Ameri- 
can Liberty League, notwithstanding 
the political complexion of its an- 
nounced sponsors, are business and 
industrial leaders, employers of the 
highest caliber and character. 


It may prove that the day of un- 
opposed dictation and domination by 
politicians and bureaucrats and Brain 
Trusters is near an end and that the 
voice of property-owners, fillers of 
pay envelopes, the salaried classes, in- 
vestors, savings depositors, owners of 
insurance policies and other substan- 
tial, responsible, patriotic citizens will 
hereafter make itself heard against 
the further reckless spread of un- 
American, revolutionary inroads upon 
individual freedom and initiative, 
against further subversion of the 
spirit of enterprise which made 
America great, against further whole- 
sale plunging of the nation into abys- 
mal indebtedness. 

Incalculable danger would be 
courted by abject surrender by busi- 
ness and industry to pessimism and 
politicians. 


Fall Should See Improvement 


It may be that the Fall will see the 
termination of the Summer reces- 
sion and at least modest revival of 
business, employment, security and 
other property values and sentiment. 

The possibility of this is suggested 
by three facts. 

First, the world as a whole is 
moving away from stagnation. 

Second, business here has shown 
some signs of reviving during the last 
few weeks. 

Third, expectation of inflation is 
likely to have a stimulating effect i in 
the very near future. 


Already we have reports that fears 
of scarcity, caused by the drought, 
are inciting buying of canned and 
other food stuffs in a speculative 
way. Since the trend still is towards 
shorter hours and higher rates of pay, 
the outlook is for an advance rather 
than a recession in production costs 
and the cost of living. Hence, the 
laying in of larger-than-normal stocks 
will be logical. 


Sentiment Better 


Although apprehension over eco- 
nomic prospects has increased rather 
than diminished in the highest circles, 
sentiment in most other directions 
has become distinctly. more tranquil. 
Ordinary folks are disposed to spend 
rather than to hoard. More recrea- 
tion is being indulged in. 

Then, from all intimations, Federal 
expenditures for relief, for the ben- 
efit of agriculture, for public works, 
as well as governmental lending to 
industry and home owners, are like- 
ly to reach big figures. 

All in all, it would be a mistake, 
from every angle, were pessimism to 
spread paralyzingly. 












Some day your son will paddle 
his own canoe. Give him the 


needed training—Education 


F you had your way, perhaps 
you would like to pick out 
the future occupation of your 
boy, one in which you think he 
will find happiness and the 
greatest success. Natural ability 
or special interest, sometimes 
mere chance, may lead him into 
a totally different field. Fre- 
quently a boy tries various fields 
before he finds the right one. 


But there is one thing certain: 
Whether he farms, manufac- 
tures, mines, builds, becomes a 
professional man, or whatever 
he does, he will need training 
for his future work. The un- 
trained, half-educated boy, 
thrown on his own resources, 
has little chance to choose. For 
the most part, such a boy is 
bound to take what he can get. 
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When you plan for the security 
of all your family, plan voca- 
tional or college education for 
your boy who must rely upon 
his own ability in the years 
to come. 


There is one sure way that you 
can give him a start. You can 
arrange a fund for his educa- 
tion through a Life Insurance 
Program. Then, no matter what 
his inclination turns out to be, 
you will have given him his 
opportunity. He can prepare 
himself for self-support in a 
field which suits him and for 
which he shows promise. 


For complete information about 
an Educational Fund Policy, 
send for a Metropolitan Field- 
Man—or mail this coupon. 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. ; 


























be WA 
Metropolitan Life BINS 
Insurance Company, BARKS 


1 Madison Avenue, (F) 
New York, N. Y. 


With no obligation on my 
part, | shall be glad to have 
details regarding your Child's 
Educational Fund Policy. 
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Pictograph 
Picks Spots for 
Sales Promotion 


WITH the usual Autumn rise soon 
to begin, it is particularly important 
for the sales executive to know the 
trends of the moment in various parts 
of the country. Where have the 
drought, strikes, the Summer decline 
and other unfavorable factors left 
business in each section? Where have 
favorable factors offset them, giving 
promise of better business in the near 
future ? 

In recent issues, the Pictograph has 
already signaled the ending in many 
territories of the decline in ratio of 
this year’s business to last year’s. In 
most cases, this means merely that 
the late Summer decline has been 
milder than it was a year ago, but in 
some cases a seasonal increase has 


actually begun. In either case, how- 
ever, this is important news to those 
with selling problems; for past ex- 
perience with the Pictograph has 
shown that a softening of the sea- 
sonal decline is usually followed by 
a strong seasonal rise. 

Real encouragement is the keynote 
of the trends shown in the current 
Pictograph. 

Business shows a continued up- 
ward movement on the Pacific Coast, 
and in parts of the South, the Middle 
West and New England as indicated 
by the upward-pointing arrows. Es- 
pecially interesting are the signs of a 
comeback now apparent in some of 
the . drought-stricken states—lowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
The area covered by upward-pointing 
arrows is much larger than it was 
in the preceding Pictograph, and it 
includes a greater proportion of the 
population of the United States. 
Furthermore, downward-pointing ar- 
rows—which show a continuation of 
a downward trend—command much 
less territory and have practically dis- 
appeared from the South. 

The number of “C” and “D” ter- 
ritories is still substantial, but this is 
partly because the index for the rat- 
ings has been revised upward; in 
other words, a territory that appears 
as “C” on the current Pictograph 
might have been rated “B” on the 
preceding one. In fact, some “D” 
areas and all areas marked “C” or 
better are now enjoying business 
which is above last year’s at this time. 


LIST OF “BEST CITIES” 


The following ten cities are the largest 
of those which have recently compared 
more favorably with 1933 than at any time 
since early May. The list this time is well 
scattered throughout the United States: 
three of the “best” cities are in the East, 
three are in the South, two are in the 
Middle West and two are on the Pacific 
Coast. As usual, the ten cities are listed 
in the order of their population. 


l. Burrato, N. Y.: After experiencing 
a decline during the Summer months, busi- 
ness is now at the best levels since April. 
Last year August business fell off sharply. 


2. Wasutncton, D. C.: Continuance of 
the improvement recorded in our last issue 
has carried business in this city to the 
highest levels of the year. 


3. Porttanp, Ore.: Packing and can- 
ning companies here have had to increase 
their staffs to take care of the cattle pur- 
chased by the Government and shipped to 
them from drought-stricken states. Busi- 
ness has shown a decided increase during 
August. 


4. Sr. Paut, Mrinn.: Business here is 
at the best levels since May, and almost 
equal to the best levels of the entire year. 
Like Portland, this city is benefiting from 
shipments of Government cattle. 


5. San Antonio, Tex.: August business 
has been increasing in comparison with a 
decline last year. Retail sales in Texas 
during July were well ahead of last year, 
and San Antonio got its share. 


6. Mrami, Fra.: Instead of slumping 
off as it did last year, business has been 
climbing during August. Business activity 
is more than double that of last year. 


7. SACRAMENTO, CaLir.: With only a 
slight falling off in July, business in this 
city has been increasing almost steadily 
since February, and is now farther ahead 
of last year than at any previous time. 
Recent volume of business is the best of 
the entire year. 


8. Sroux Crry, Iowa: Another city in 
which August business has shown an in- 
crease in comparison with a drop last year. 


9. Passaic, N. J.: After a long period 
of decline, business started to show gains 
in the Spring of this year. These gains 
have continued and business is now at the 
best levels of the entire year. 


10. Austin, Tex.: Business has been 
holding steady during the Summer months, 
and an increase in August has carried it 
to the best levels of 1934. Texas is second 
only to North Dakota in the number of 


cattle purchased by the Government. 















SPARKLING! 


long after you open the bottle 
thanks to Canada Dry’s pin- 
point carbonation 


BIG BOTTLE 


20° 


(plus bottle deposit) 
Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 


Also regular 12-0z. bottles — 2 for 25¢ 


PARKLING2 
WATER 
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Be Human With Your Boss 
» — By Erich Brandeis 


IF you work for someone else, how much more do you 

. y . . 
bring to your job than just work? 

Does it mean merely a week’s drudgery, a regular pay- 
check, a livelihood to you? Or do you make it part of 
your human existence? 

. How many of us realize that the best part of our lives 
' is spent at work? 
The hours of greatest energy, of keenest consciousness 


are lived at the desk’ or in the shop, or, by salesmen, on 
the road and in the field. 


Why not make these important hours joyful and useful? 


Why not make each of them pay for itself in fullest 
measure ? 


Why consider them just a prelude to the evening to 
come? 


Why look upon them as a burden, an irksome duty 
that has to be performed? 


There is joy in achievement. 

Doing is living. 

Even the most monotonous task can be made pleasant 
if it is done with zest and intelligence. 


No matter what your job—there is always a better one 
ahead. 


Go after it—not only for the money that is in it, but 
just as you would want to win a race or play a game. 


If your work is routine—there is a way of making the 
routine more efficient. 


If you have a creative job, find joy in creating new 
and better ideas. 

If you are in production, think of better methods, new 
products. 


Help your employer to increase his business and he 
will increase your income. 


Help him to succeed, and you will succeed. 


Don’t envy your employer or your superior because 
he may not arrive promptly at nine, because he may go 
home a little earlier than you, or take more time for lunch. 


The more important the position, the larger the respon- 
sibilities. 

How many evenings, how many sleepless nights does 
your boss spend worrying about his business? 


How much sorrow does he have? What are his per- 
sonal problems? How many creditors are hounding him? 
How is he going to meet his payroll, pay his notes? 


He is a human being, too. He loves his kin as you 
love yours. He has sickness and grief—greater, perhaps, 
than your own. 


And, in addition to his own problems, he has to afford 
you a living, keep you from want and unemployment. 


Be human with your boss! 
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$$ In INVENTIONS 


BY CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Word of interesting new develop- 
ments has been coming to me in a 
flood lately. Here are some of them: 


A sales manager’s atlas built like a 
visible index. A flip with the finger, 
and the map of any state comes into 
sight, complete and lying flat, with 
local data visible at the same time. 


A leverless calculating machine 
which accumulates sub-totals, so that 
“recapping” is not necessary in ob- 
taining a great total. 


An ice fan that is’ said to cost 
no more than any good electric fan. 
Seventy-five, 150 or 225 pounds of 
ice (according to the model chosen) 
can be put in a reservoir, and cooling 
breezes be blown in any direction. 


An oil-burner, boiler combination 
for the home that will retail for less, 
they say, than any similar device now 
on the market. It will burn the 
heavier and cheaper fuels. Principles 
are said to have been used in the 
construction of the boiler which have 
heretofore been known only in high- 
pressure industrial installations. 


A fire alarm that works on the 
same principle as an automatic 
sprinkler, but instead of “dousing” 
the fire it sets off a warning signal in 
the owner’s bedroom, or in any other 
room of the house which may be 
chosen. 


A car-parking mechanism planned 
to increase the parking capacity of 
any garage or apartment space by a 
considerable percentage. As much as 
eighty per cent. if fifty-two automo- 
biles are now parked. Although prac- 
tically every square inch of the floor 
is used, a “gangway” can be made for 
any selected car in seven seconds. 


An aluminum paste considered 
more satisfactory than aluminum 
bronze powder for making paints for 
interior finish. It can also be used 
wherever aluminum bronze powder is 
usable. The chief advantage seems to 
be that the paste-paint dries to a par- 
ticularly smooth finish, does not col- 
lect dirt readily, and remains clean 
and bright even when subject to in- 
dustrial smoke and fumes. 


Half-rounds and.rounds of rubber 
in all colors of the rainbow for use 
as rub-strakes, moldings, guard ropes, 
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and bow strips on commercial and 
pleasure craft in place of wood or 
metal guards. 


Lead bearing bronze in bars of 
six-foot length. Production speed 
fifty per cent. greater than with 
drawn bar stock is said to be pos- 
sible. 


The reference to production speed 
in the item just above brings to mind 
an interesting contrast in current 
machining practice. 

Within the past several years the 
use of a phenol resin combining to- 
gether the particles of grit in grind- 
ing wheels has made new grinding 
speeds possible. Since the rate of 
metal removal increases in propor- 
tion to the increase in operating speed, 
what this improvement means from 


Lifting the Washington Lid 


By Our Washington Observer 


Food Prices Cause Concern 

Food prices are Washington’s big 
concern these days. There is enough 
of everything to go around at home; 
but the commodity experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture are truly 
concerned by the narrow margins on 
which the country must operate this 
winter in several basic products. Re- 
tail prices have advanced sharply dur- 
ing the last thirty days, particularly, 
on meats and staples, and from sev- 
eral cities have come reports of in- 
cipient food hoarding. Obviously, if 
householders try to stock up two 
months in advance on non-perish- 
ables, the resultant skyrocketing of 
prices will mean serious trouble. For 
the country as a whole, food prices 
now are 18 per cent. above a year 
ago. 


Publicity the Only Weapon 

President Roosevelt was visibly ir- 
ritated by the sudden emergence of 
this wholly unexpected national prob- 
lem. But he is confident that 
profiteering can be averted by ade- 
quate publicity. Price fixing in basic 
commodities was discussed with live- 
ly interest until Attorney General 
Cummings reported that, despite the 
broad powers conferred by the 
Seventy-third Congress, no presiden- 
tial authority exists for re-establish- 
ment of a Food Administration. It 
Is certain, therefore, that there will 
be no federal intervention in the 





the standpoint of economy can read- 
ily be seen. Even more important is 
the fact that each increase in speed 
brings into practical usefulness some 
valuable alloy steel or other material 
which was previously too hard to be 
handled. Use of these new materials 
in. turn makes possible the develop- 
ment of machinery, or of improve- 
ments to machinery, not previously 
practical. . . . Phenol-resin-bonded 
cutout wheels can now be used at 
such speed that their surfaces are 
actually moving three miles a minute. 
Rough grinding wheels turn nearly 
two surface miles per minute, or 
nearly fifty per cent. faster than 
formerly. 

In the face of such speed increases, 
it is startling to receive one report 
where use of a new material is made 
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direction of setting maximum prices. 

However, the same thing may be 
attempted through daily publication 
of supply and demand statistics in 
various commodities. As a check 
against gouging, these special daily 
reports, gathered through the AAA’s 
Consumers’ Council, would publicize 
a “reasonable” retail quotation. 


Death of a Slogan 

The economic facet is only half 
the problem for Washington and 
Hyde Park. Of equal concern are 
the political considerations. “Planned 
Economy,” one of the smoothest shib- 
boleths of the New Deal, has suffered 
a blow which comes close to being a 
philosophical knockout. Eighteen 
months of planned economy in agri- 
culture, with the expenditure of 
something more than a billion tax 
dollars for farm bounties, has netted 
a result far removed from that so 
beautifully charted in the Brain 
Trust’s Book of Wisdom and Life. 
If our old friend, H. C. L., joins the 
alphabetical parade, “Planned Econ- 
omy” will have to run for its life, 
for the little fellow down front will 
be waving a 35-cent soup bone and 
bellowing, “Oh, yeah?” 

That is why you may be certain 
the Administration will make heroic 
gestures to keep prices down. Aside 
from lifting import tariffs on stock 
feeds, nothing will be done which 
may be chalked up as an official turn- 


possible by reduction of cutting speed. 
in automobiles built by the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, cylinder blocks 
are now of high chrome ailoy. Five 
years ago, it is said, this material 
could not have been used, but the 
development since then of practical 
tungsten carbide cutting tools has 
made possible machining at about 
half the speed required for cast iron. 
In this case, it is the slow speed 
which has made use of the new ma- 
terial possible. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for fur- 
ther information about any of the 
items which appear in this depart- 
ment, or for any related information 
that may mean $ and c to a reader or 
his company. 


about on policy. Acreage-reduction 
bounties will not be awarded for 1935 
food crops. But there will be no 
formal announcement of that de- 
cision until after the November elec- 
tions. 


Maine Leads Off! 

The Maine elections, on Septem- 
ber 10th, will offer the first positive 
forecast of national political senti- 
ment. The widely scattered primary 
results thus far have been decidedly 
mixed. They have offered sure foot- 
ing to neither party. Maine will be 
more definite. 

In 1932, Democrats elected a gov- 
ernor and two of Maine’s three Con- 
gressmen, no Senate seat being at 
stake. The margins of victory were 
narrow—1,200 to 2,800 votes in 
various contests—but the upset was 
breath-taking to Republicans. 

This year a return to the Repub- 
lican fold would signalize merely a 
reversion of the state to its deeply 
rooted political traditions. That re- 
sult would be acclaimed by the Re- 
publicans; but it would not neces- 
sarily be conclusive nationally. On 
the other hand, a Democratic sweep 
would forecast a national vote of 
confidence for the New Deal. 

Both sides realize the potential val- 
ues of a Maine victory this year. 
The campaign has been intense. Be- 
cause the veteran Frederick Hale is 
seeking re-election to the Senate, 
with united Republican backing, the 
G.O.P. has a decided edge in the 
state contests. But really to make 
political hay, the Republicans must 
make a clean sweep of the state— 
Senator, Governor and three Con- 
gressmen. Anything less will offer 
considerable Democratic consolation. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Wide World 


IN A BERLIN FACTORY, HITLER ASKS WORKMEN TO BACK HIS POLICIES 


How Germany Handles Labor Problems 


employers, 


harried by labor troubles, will be 

keenly 
1934 version of an industrial rela- 
tions system. 

Germany, in effect, 


| NITED STATES 


interested in Germany’s 


squeezes out 
both employee representation and 
unionism as the United States knows 
them. And .the same law that sets up 
this system—the 1934 Act for the 
Organization of National Labor in 
Germany—also gives the Nazi party 
practically a direct voice in company 
personnel management. 

The opening paragraphs of the Act 
sound encouraging, perhaps, to the 
employer : 

In each establishment the owner 

. as the leader (der Fuehrer) ... 
and the salaried and wage-earning 
employees as his followers shall work 
together for the furtherance of the 
purposes of the establishment and for 
the benefit of the Nation and the 
State in general. 

The leader shall make decisions for 
his followers .. . in matters governed 
by this Act. . . . The latter shall be 
loyal to him as fellow-workers of the 
works community. 

In every establishment employing 
at least twenty salaried and wage- 
earning employees, establishment 
rules shall be issued in writing by the 
leader. 
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Rules shall be legally binding on 
the members of the establishment. 

The leader must include terms of 
employment in the rules for his es- 
tablishment—hours, dates for pay- 
ment, principles for calculating piece- 
work, causes for discharge without 


‘notice and so on. If the leader wishes, 


he may also include rules for wages, 
discipline, safety and conduct. 

So far, so good. The employer 
seems to have complete control over 
his men. 

And the law goes even further: the 
leader can fine his followers for “of- 
fenses against the discipline or safety 
of the establishment.” 

Only a slight check on the employ- 
er’s power appears with the provision 
for a “confidential council,” made up 
of “confidential men” appointed from 
the followers or.employees in com- 
panies employing twenty or more 
men. This council operates much as 
a shop committee or a group of em- 
ployee representatives operates in the 
United States; it advises the leader 
on matters concerning imposition of 
fines, working conditions, rules, safety 
and so on. 

But now comes the first jolt—and 
what a jolt! 

Every year in March the leader of 
the establishment shall draw up a list 
of confidential men .. . in agree- 


ment with the chairman of the Na- 
tional Socialist [Nazi] establishment 
cell organization. 

And here’s a jolt for employees: 

The followers shall then decide for 
or against the list by ballot. 

The employee has no choice of 
representatives; he votes for or 
against the list only. 

But the Act has not yet finished 
with the employer: if the politician 
spotted in each plant by the Nazi 
party as the head of its cell doesn’t 
approve the leader’s list of confiden- 
tial men, or if the followers fail to 
vote for it 

The labor trustee may appoint the 
requisite number of confidential men. 

Who are these labor trustees? 

Labor trustees shall be appointed 
for large economic areas. They shall 
be Federal officials. 

And what a labor trustee can’t do 
in the field of labor relations is 
scarcely worth bothering about. With 
almost dictatorial powers, he is ex- 
pected to “ensure the maintenance of 
industrial peace.” His authority ex- 
tends even to forbidding employers 
to lay off workmen and, in extreme 
cases, to dictating wages. And he 
must at all times “keep the Federal 
Government supplied with informa- 
tion as to social progress”—an 
authority which bodes ill for the em- 
ployer who bucks Nazi policies. 

But this is only the beginning. Both 
employer and employee must live up 
to the “duties incumbent upon him in 
consequence of his position in the 
works community.” 

And if he doesn’t? If an owner, 
a leader or a supervisor abuses his 
authority over his men by “wounding 
their sense of honor”? If a follower 
“endangers industrial peace”? What 
then? 


The labor trustee may place his 
case before an “honor court” made 
up of a judge, a leader and a con- 
fidential man. If the offender is 
found guilty, he may be fined 10,000 
reichsmarks (about $4,000), disqual- 
ified as leader or confidential man or 
summarily removed from his posi- 
tion as executive or employee. 


In the concluding section, the Act 
ties up the employer’s right to lay off 
men by decreeing that a lay-off which 
is not justified by the establishment’s 
economic situation or which works a 
hardship on the employee, shall be 
handled in one of two ways: it shall 
be revoked; or it shall be alleviated 
by paying the employee compensa- 
tion which does not exceed one-third 
of his previous year’s earnings. The 
Federal labor courts decide whether 
or not a lay-off is justified, and what 
compensation the employee gets. 
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How business now compares with that of previous years, as shown by Federal Reserve bank debits 
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now stands in relation 








Bank debits are now showing an upward swing. 
country (ratio to tast year). 
line, long-time trend 


EVIDENCE increases that busi- 
ness is again moving upward. 

In actual dollars, it will probably 
not begin to rise before September 
5th. This is clear from the accom- 
panying chart of bank debits, which 
shows the seasonal low (four weeks 
moving total) to have been at this 
date two years ago, and a week later 
last year. It was also on September 
5th three years ago. 

But in relation to last year, busi- 
ness has begun to climb without wait- 
ing for the end of Summer. 

That the decline would check itself 
at about “the middle of August” was 
first forecast in our May 15th issue, 
page 29. That it actually was check- 
ing itself was signaled on August 1, 
page 21, and confirmed.on August 15, 
pages 21 and 23. 

The beginning of the new upturn 
can clearly be seen on the smaller 
chart on this page which shows that 
debits for the entire United States 
as well as those for outside New 
York are turning upward. July 25 
probably marks the low point of 
the down-trend which followed the 
Spring rise culminating on April 18. 
The peak of the Spring rise, in turn, 
marked the end of a long, irregular 
upward swing which started on 


September 20 last year—the low 
point of the decline from the specu- 


Solid line, entire 
Broken line, outside New York. 


to last year ; and in re- 
lation to the highs and 
the lows of the past 
few months. It will 
be noted that in a 
substantial number of 
the fields listed the decline has. begun 
to be checked, This is especially 
noticeabie in the section of the table 
profiling the latest figures against the 


Heavy 


lowest and the highest ones of the 
year. All of them are equal to or 
above their recent low points; ai- 
though most of the figures are stil! 
below last year’s, the 1933 indexes 
at this time were still feeling the 
effects of the Summer speculative 
boom. Carloadings of livestock, the 
highest ratio in the list of current 
ones, obviously is affected by trans- 
fers of cattle from the drought areas ; 
but solvency, second highest, is un- 
deniably a healthy figure. 

The figures showing July ratios 
against those of May and June indi- 
cate, in general, a decline in the 
favorable margin over 1933. But a 
favorable margin still exists in most 
cases, and in General Motors’ car 
sales to consumers the margin has 
actually been widened. 


STATE OF BUSINESS—RATIO TO LAST YEAR 


Highest Point Lowest Most Recent 
Last Spring Point Four Weeks 
Automobile Production .......... 328 (March 31) 93 (July 28) 101 
Bank debits : 
CLS xised sk chadeewes¥eds ee 138 (May 2) 90 (July 25) 94 
Outside of New York City..... 139 (April 18) 101 (July 25) 103 
Carloadings : 
os ecmekenins 142 (March 31) 96 (July 28) 99 
Se i aia of view steeewses « 107 (March 31) 90 (August 4) 92 
Grain and Grain Products...... 128 (February 10) 70 (May 12) 121 
Forest Products ...5.3..5.55.. 160 (March 17) 77 (July 28) 79 
I iy ka bare ie ob ARES 6 be 107 (March 17) 91 (April 14) 184 
NS eal ge, a th ca prta nee 160 (March 17) 79 (August 11) 79 
Serta teierntccecéacens 210 (March 17) 66 (August 11) 66 
VO ry ita i ose eeleele wis 132 (March 24) 94 (July 28) 96 
Electric Power Output........... 119 (March 31) 100 (August 4) 101 
NI ois scide va 0-09 8450.0 x9 08 0 223 (March 1) 154 (July 19) 160 


Southern Pine Orders............ 


156 (March 10) 60 (June 16) 84 


Steel Ingot Production........... 320 (March 31) 48 (July 28) 49 
July June May 
Construction Contracts, Eastern States............. 145 124 174 
SS te ai ae vie adeeee cn wa'genete 101 114 114 
Insurance: 
UA cine Mera wa eae xe dels e ee ae a8 cone 107 111 121 
ET Poa rt at aco ae ges oe aid bod pias 98 107 119 
ee rk Be Aas o oin.s a qelnia + os emseee< 110 134 123 
General Motors Car Sales: 
Ta a Sera arin bison. ceig o6.b's a 004\0 hee 115 111 111 
I Ae Ds alee ea, 6 heen sc malbeea bes 116 119 121 
Mail-Order & Store Sales, Montgomery Ward..... 116 120 137 
Sévessteinl Siael BOGKUNES 4 icc 6. <0 i Geese cc cdeosees 93 113 144 
I ie ie ayy ow wrchine ood 81 105 144 
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After NRA—What? 


(Continued from page 11) 


members of an industry may com- 
pete honorably, but as strictly as ever, 
for the favor of consumers. 

One feature in particular I con- 
sider as harmful and unquestionably 
a threat to the successful operation of 
the Codes as a whole. This feature 
is price fixing in any form, both di- 
rect and indirect. The elimination of 
all avowed price-fixing devices, to- 
gether with any restrictions which 
tend to fix prices, would be a highly 
constructive step. There should be 
nothing. in a Code which would limit 
the honest development of initiative 
in business. 

In response to your request for 
definite suggestions : 

First, I think it essential that 
Government supervision be reduced 
to a minimum, so that finally the Gov- 
ernment stands almost solely in a po- 
sition of an enforcement officer and 
not as the director of the Codes. 

Secondly, it seems most essential 
that the Codes themselves should be 
very carefully analyzed, co-ordinated, 
simplified and combined. I believe 
that, as a practical guide, we might 
say that no industry should have a 
Code if it might logically be brought 
under some other Code. The econ- 
omy of time, effort and resources, 
which would result from such sim- 
plification and consolidation, should 
be large. For example, the retail 
trade would have one Code, the cloth- 
ing manufacturers and the textile 
manufacturers would each have 
Codes covering the entire industries 
ifivolved. 

Experience in the past few months 
has shown that it is expensive and 
cumbersome to have one Code Au- 
thority for each subdivision or group 
within a large general industry. The 
problems are similar enough, and the 
needs of the industry are closely 
enough related, so that it is reason- 
able and sensible to consolidate Codes 
and their administration. 

Those special provisions which 
may be necessary for a particular 
branch of an industry, can be in- 
corporated in the Code with specific 
limiting clauses defining their appli- 
cation. In numerous instances, anal- 
ysis shows that for many closely re- 
lated industries, or branches of a 
large industry, the great majority of 
Code provisions are either identical 
or differ in form rather than sub- 
stance. There might well be a single 
Code for such a related industrial 
group, with special clauses for cer- 
tain groups where desirable, thus re- 
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ducing the amount of administrative 
detail and eliminating unnecessary 
and uneconomic duplication. 

In his remarks before the Wash- 
ington meeting of all Code Authori- 
ties on March 5 of this year, Mr. 
Donald Richberg said: “I think you 
will find that one of the dangers 
which you are facing, especially in 
the larger trades and larger indus- 
tries, entirely aside from government 
participation, is the creation, your- 
selves, of a bureaucracy.” The pro- 
cedure which has been suggested here 
would go far toward removing the 
danger which Mr. Richberg en- 
visioned. —Warp MELVILLE. 


Mr. Melville, besides being president of Melville 
Shoe Corporation, is president of the National 
Council of Shoe Retailers, Inc. 


“CLARIFY LABOR CLAUSES” 


I would like to have the following 
inserted just before the last para- 
graph, published on page 24 of your 
August 15 issue, as a part of the 





DO YOU AGREE WITH THESE 
OPINIONS? 


DO YOU DISAGREE? 


BUSINESS MUST SPEAK UP TO 
HEAD OFF BUREAUCRACY. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 











plan: (C) Declare as public policy 
the following statements of the Presi- 
dent in the automobile labor settle- 
ment: “The government makes it 
clear that it. favors no particular 
union or particular form of employee 
organization or representation. The 
government’s only duty is to secure 
absolute and uninfluenced freedom of 
choice without coercion, restraint or 
intimidation from any source.” 

Also the following statement of 
Donald Richberg made in the report 
on the coal strike in Illinois under 
date of October 17, 1933, “There is 
nothing in the law which compels an 
employer to make a particular con- 
tract with a particular union, or to 
employ any particular persons, or 
even to bargain with a union that 
does not represent his employees.” 

—JameEs W. Hook. 


Mr. Hook is chairman of a committee now at 
work on the problem of “After NRA—What?” 
for the National Association of Manufacturers. 
He is also president of the Geometric Tool Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 


“DROP TRADE PROVISIONS” 


_ The NRA served its purpose when 
it got business to adopt minimum 
wages, maximum hours and the elim- 


ination of child‘labor. These pro- 
visions do not bear upon all lines 
of business equally, and there may 
be a number of adjustments neces- 
sary, but in principle they are sound, 
and, at the same time, consonant with 
American trends. The NRA did a 
good job by getting the entire nation 
lined up on these provisions. It 
should have attempted no more. 

Among the other provisions that 
have crept into the codes, there is so 
much that is bad and unsound, mixed 
with what is good, that it may be im- 
possible to separate them. Every 
reasonable person knows that we 
have gone much too fast and too far 
on so-called fair-trade-practice rules. 
The problem now is to get back to 
sound economic ground, and the 
sooner the better. 


If these revisions can be managed 
so as to save what is good in the 
codes, so much the better, but it 
would probably be simpler to repeal 
all of these provisions in all codes 
within the next few months, and let 
the NRA close up shop within the 
period of its existence set up by law. 

If the trade and market regulating 
and price-fixing provisions are to 
stand, there must, of course, be ade- 
quate public supervision and this, in 
turn, means that the NRA, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, or some 
other powerful Government Bureau, 
must continue in existence. Either 
the fair-trade-practice rules must be 
radically modified, or the NRA, or its 
equivalent, must remain. 

In the long run, business would be 
better off to drop all of its fair-trade- 
practice provisions set up in the codes 
and let the NRA close up rather than 
to go on into a new and troublesome 
era of Government supervision over 
every type of private business en- 
gaged in trade. 

Is our present generation of busi- 
ness leaders smart enough to see 
this? —Paut H. Nystrom. 


Forres readers will recognize Dr. Nystrom as 
the author of “NRA Brings Sales Pandemonium 
in our April 15th issue. He is. president o 
Limited Price Variety Stores Association, and an 
authority on retailing. 


“FREE COMPETITION” 

Codes are as necessary as any law 
.. . criminal or civil. They are here 
to stay. They must be purged of 
features that encroach upon the com- 
petitive liberties of the business man. 
Those features pertaining to work- 
ing conditions, wages and hours of 
labor should remain. My idea would 
be to merge the codes in proper new 
broad classifications and to drop all 
fair-trade features that are not en- 
forceable and are open to evasion by 
interpretation—A nationally promi- 
nent department-store executive. 





Motors Fight 
for Summer 
Sales 


Norman G. Shidle 


Hot-Weather Selling Stressed 


Never have automobile manufac- 
turers been more vigorous in pushing 
sales during the hot months than in 
the Summer of 1934. Imminence of 
the Fall selling season always calls 
forth new merchandising ideas, but 
evidences of strong selling drives 
seem greater this year. 

On the theory that the growing 
boy is the sparkplug of many Ameri- 
can households, Plymouth has started 
an essay contest for boys from twelve 
to eighteen years old on “Why I 
think Plymouth front-wheel spring- 
ing is the best.” Studebaker has kept 
its sales efforts going without a let- 
down during June, July and August 
and points to the best July sales 
in three years as evidence of the 
soundness of its continued sales pres- 
sure during the Summer. De Soto 
is urging its dealers to use a stand- 
ardized color scheme when re-paint- 
ing their buildings so that a De Soto 
sales or service agency may be readily 
spotted. Hudson has been busy 
holding a series of dealer meetings 
throughout the country in the wake of 
its nationwide “challenge” program. 
Packard staged a big dealer-distribu- 
tor meeting in Detroit August 30-31 
at which, it is rumored, forthcoming 
new models were shown. Chevrolet 
has put into effect a nationwide plan 
for awarding special master mechanic 
badges to dealer mechanics who 
have proved they possess superior 
ability by having passed two special 
examinations, having worked at least 
three years as an automobile me- 
chanic and one year on Chevrolets, 
and having been recommended for 
the honor by the dealers for whom 
they work and by the zone manager. 


Pierce-Arrow Seeks Relief 

Application has been made in Fed- 
eral Court for reorganization of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
under the new bankruptcy law with 


the present management continuing in 
control. A hearing is scheduled for 
September 17. 


Rumors of merger negotiations be- 
tween Pierce-Arrow and_ several 
other manufacturers had been cur- 
rent for some time prior to the filing 
of this application late in August, 
ever since it had become evident that 
the maximum used-car allowance pro- 
vision of the retail code was making 
extremely difficult the independent 
existence of manufacturers building 
high-priced cars exclusively. 


Despite lack of current financial 
success, it is worthy of note that 
Pierce-Arrow did achieve a gair in 
retail sales for the first half of 1934 
as compared to the similar months 
of 1933—which several independents 
failed to do. 


Fireworks Ahead 


With A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green promising that labor will 
demand elimination of the “merit 
clause” from the automobile manu- 
facturers’ code when that document 
comes up for renewal on September 
4, the chances of a peaceful, routine 
extension seem slight. 


By the time these paragraphs reach 
readers, in fact, some fireworks may 
already have been set off. 


There has been some talk among 
automobile dealers about the desir- 
ability of having the manufacturers 
incorporate in their code some fair- 
trade-practice provisions which would 
supplement or reinforce those of the 
retail code. I shall be much surprised 
if anything of that kind is done. 

Automobile manufacturers are al- 
most certain to fight vigorously for 
maintenance of the much-argued 
“merit clause.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The principle of unemployment in- 
surance or unemployment reserves 
probably will find little opposition 
from automotive manufacturing ex- 
ecutives if, as seems likely, it gets 
serious consideration when Congress 
next meets. 

While the additional financial bur- 
den would not be welcome to many 
companies at the present time, some 
executives feel that opposition to the 
principle would be socially unsound 
as well as immediately unpolitic. 

Automotive men seem to lean to- 
ward a plan which would involve con- 
tributions from employees as well as 
from employers—as do most of the 
European plans—rather than one like 
the Wisconsin plan which involves 
payments only by employers. The 
detail of any legislation proposed will 
be all important, it appears, in deter- 
mining whether it gets support or op- 
position from individual executives. 
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SUPPOSE YOU OWNED 
TOS WOVEL . ..- % 


How Would 
You run it? 


No doubt you would want your 
guests sure of a friendly welcome; 
of cheerful, alert service; of clean, 
cool, bright, modern rooms. You'd 
want them to sleep well; to like the 
food—to have it truly good food; 
and with all this the rates would 
have to be right, too. 


NOW—these are our policies! 
Try Hotel Knickerbocker, Chi- 


x . cago, on Lege Fo oy Sao ag By 
—it’s one om e 
Chicago $ Michigan—cool, quiet, restful, 
HOTE yet only a few minutes to 
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Odd Lots 


The advantages of Odd Lot 
purchasing are many, but the 
predominating feature is— 
added margin of safety not 
otherwise obtainable. 

How much more secure you 
are with ten shares of stock 
in ten different leading in- 
dustries than you would be 
with a hundred shares in one. 


This is the conservatism in 
Odd Lot buying. 


Ask for Booklet F. 638 
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SUPREME RAILROAD 


STOCKS 


Is there any real avenue 
of escape for the investor 
whose whole life has been 
wedded to railroad stocks? 
Our answer is yes—and no. 
There are only two railroad 
stocks today, and only two in 
the last ten years worth while. 
Veterans of railroad investing 
may think they know these two 
stocks. Profits are steady and 
good, yet few lists contain them. 
Reason? They have chosen 
the two most responsive 
and continuous freight pro- 
ducing terrains in the world. 
We will send you a free 
analysis of both stoc 
with Buying Prices 
reasons why. 

FREE COPY YOURS 
SIMPLY MAIL REQUEST NOW FOR 
THIS SPECIAL REPORT (AD 32) 
WITH 6C. TO COVER POSTAGE. 


The TILLMAN SURVEY 
24 Fenway 
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MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J 6 
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small orders. 
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STOCK MARKET 
QUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, Aucust 27, 1934. 

LAST ISSUE we suggested that, 
while there was still no guarantee of 
a permanent bottom, we should have 
at least an early and intermediate re- 
covery in the accredited stock market 
averages. Toward the close of the 
past month we have had such a re- 
covery, though it has been somewhat 
stronger than anticipated. It has, to 
the current date, gone about three 
points above the early August tops, 
against our suggestion of only one or 
two points over such levels. 

The character of this intermediate 
advance, being slightly stronger than 
expected, inclines indications further 
toward the hypothesis that we may 
have seen the bottom of the Summer 
recession. While there is still no def- 
inite guarantee on this point, we con- 
tinue to feel that the longer-term 
prospects are sufficiently favorable to 
suggest the advisability of a good 
percentage of long holdings. 

On a basis of logical expectation, 
however, the market is entitled to 
some reaction from around current 
levels. There might be room for 
one more speculative push before 
such recession appears, but we should 
expect such a thrust, if it does mate- 


rialize, to be comparatively small and 
of short duration. 

Over against our favorable out- 
look for the long term, therefore, 
we still have the less favorable pros- 
pect for the short swing, as outlined 
last issue. 

For the time being, at least, such 
reaction should not go back further 
than 80 on our Times average chart, 
shown above, 91 on Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial index, 73 on Standard and 
perhaps about 97 on the Tribune 
compilation. If intermediate declines 
should go back two points, on the 
average, below such levels, then the 
action would be unfavorable and 
would again indicate early testing of 
the late July bottoms. 

As suggested, however, the writer 
does not expect such unfavorable 
action at this time, and speculative 
purchases would appear in order on 
more moderate set-backs, for those 
traders who have taken the approxi- 
mately five-point profit available on 
our speculative advice of last issue. 

For the long-term investor, we con- 
tinue to favor the use of well over 
half of one’s available capital in long 
stocks, with only a moderate per- 
centage held in reserve for later ac- 
cumulation at possibly lower levels. 
And we are not averse to gradual ex- 
pansion of this investment policy as 
sound issues may become available on 
purely intermediate reactions. 

To summarize, therefore, we con- 
tinue favorable toward the general 
market for the longer term. There is 
no guarantee that we shall not see 
further irregularity before a major 
upward move materializes but we 
should consider any such recessions 
as intermediate, rather than sugges- 
tive of further major decline. 

(Next article about Sept. 10th.) 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


TOWARD the close of July the 
American stock market had a “war 
scare.” Early in August it had a 
“drought scare.” The drought scare 
is admittedly a more serious situation 
than early probabilities for war, but 
even in the case of the agricultural 
drought, the unfavorable side appears 
to have been given too much attention 
and weight in market opinions. 


Farm Drought Has a Brighter Side 


In the first place, the 1934 drought, 
while more serious than many others, 
is nothing very new. In such man- 
ner, Nature has corrected surplus 
conditions many times in the past, ac- 
complishing quickly and efficiently 
what neither farmer nor politician 
was willing to do. 

In the second place, the public 
press, as usual, has played the news 
up in spectacular fashion. Recent 
official estimates suggest a 1934 farm 
income nearly as large as last year. 
Adding Government benefit payments, 
there is an actual gain of nearly 10 
per cent. 


1921 vs. 1934 


Finally, it is worthy of note that 
this year’s yields are the lowest since 
1921 in many commodities, notably 
in cotton. Where have we heard of 
1921 before? That year ended a 
long bear market and started a long 
period of increasing prosperity. It 
reversed commodity prices from pre- 
cipitous declines into good advances. 

The analogy is by no means air- 
tight, but it may prove a measure of 
comfort to those who have been 
“worrying about the drought’ and 
its effect on general business. 


The Meat Packers 


One of the indirect beneficiaries 
of the great American drought of 
1934, as well-as of Government “eco- 
nomic planning,” is the meat-pack- 
ing industry. Cattle and other live- 
stock have been rushed to market 
faster than they could be handled. 
The Government has done its share 
to hold up prices in Spite of this glut. 
Later on, when the logical meat 
shortage appears, prices should be 
well able to take care of themselves. 


Armour of Illinois is in process of 
exchanging new $6 prior preferred 
stock for its old preferred, and has 
just initiated dividends on the new 
issue. The new preferred will be 
outstanding in the same amount as 
the old, with a total issue of less 
than 600,000 shares. The stock is 
still speculative but it appears to of- 
fer attractions on such a basis. Cur- 
rent prices are only around 60, show- 
ing a theoretical yield of nearly 10 
per cent. 


A List of Technical Favorites 


Without particular regard for fun- 
damentals, like earnings, dividends, 
profit prospects and so on, the writer 
usually has a more or less lengthy 
list of issues which may be favored 
on a technical basis—that is, for near- 
term attraction on the grounds of 
actual buying and selling perform- 
ance in daily trading. 

Following is a list of stocks which 
appear to have offered suggestions 
of good future performance, on the 
basis of better-than-average market 
action in the recent past: 

Air Reduction Hudson Motors 
Amer. Radiator Int. Nickel 
Amer. Sugar Liggett & Myers 


Amer. Tobacco Loose-Wiles Bisc. 
Bendix Aviation Nash Motors 


Bordens Nat. Dairy Prods. 
— Man. Tran- Nat. Di st Picts 
: Socony-Vacuum 
ro <p Standard Brands 
Cont. Can Stand. Oil N.J. 
Dome Mines Texas Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Union Carbide 
Hershey Chocolate Woolworth 


The Oil Group 


Although the petroleum imdustry 
still has plenty of problems to solve, 
including the burning question of 
“hot oil,” a good deal of progress has 
been made, and 1934 results should 
not make such bad reading. Even 
more important than the good fun- 
damental position, however, at least 
from the writer’s favorite approach, 
is the fact that the oils have been 
acting exceptionally well from a mar- 
ket, or technical, standpoint. 

As a low-priced speculation in this 
industry, we are inclined to single 
out Barnsdall for special suggestion. 
The company showed another deficit 
in 1933 and is not in particularly 
strong financial position—therein lies 
the “speculation,” for the stock is 
available at low prices around 7. Sole 
capitalization consists of a little over 
2,000,000 shares of this issue. 

For the first half of the current 
year the company showed a fair 
profit, and has just brought in some 
new wells in Louisiana. The stock 
has acted well in recent months and 
should continue to do so. 





Isn’t this 
the kind of 


Adviee You Want? 
May 1—“‘SELL” 
July 20—“SELL” 


Two waves of liquidation followed the 
above dates sweeping averages down 20% 
and many individual issues from 30% 
to 65%. 

Wetsel Clients witnessed these de- 
clines with funds intact and with buy- 
ing power unimpaired—so that when 
advice was given PRIOR to national- 
ization of silver—specifically 


August 8—“BUY” 


—they were in a splendid position to 
do so. 

Yet these are only a few RECENT im- 
portant advices. 

How Wetsel services have protected in- 
vestors over the years— WHY Wetsel 
methods make for more rapid and whole- 
some growth is told in our free booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Capital and Accel- 
erate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” 
Send for it now—or call at our office for 
complete details and record. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Investment Counselors 
Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware, August 20, 1934. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of $0.65 a share and an extra 
dividend of $0.50 a share on the outstanding. $20 
par value Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able September 15, 1934 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on August 29, 1934; also 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
debenture stock of this Company, payable on 
October 25, 1934 to stockholders of record at 

the close of business on October 10, 1934. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors has declared a distri- 
bution of fifty cents per share on the Company’s 
2,540,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or par value, payable September 15, 1934, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on September 1, 1934. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 








The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 

: August 17, 1934. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
prone! dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Corpo- 
ration, payable October 1, 1934 to stockholders 

of record September 15, 1934. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 








Please mention FORBES 
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Thous. Book Earns’ Earns. 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 §m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 «= $9 $0.43¢ $0.23,4m Addressograph-Mult. ...... ie 38- 8; ’20-'33 1l%- 7% at 
No 841 40 3.80 2.63,6m Air Reduction............. $3.75a 223- 31; ’28-33 106%- 91% 100 38 
10 ~=1,492 12 aes aaa ey ae Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 33- 4; '29-33 23%- 17 22 5.9 
No 4,153 21 1.21+ 0.56, 6 m Alleghany Corp............ % 51- 1; ’29-'33 5%- 1% 2 ad 
No 2,402 81 | RS eee Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 42; '24-'33 16034-120 130 46 
No 1,323 27 2.19¢  0.62t,6m Allis Chalmers............. ee 76- 4; ’29-'33 23%- 10% 13 wa 
25 2,474 59 ee PS Sea ee GO. . co ntaacises 4 158- 29; ’27-’33 107%4- 90% 99 4.0. 
No 600 106 7.07+° 8.90¢ Amer. Car & Foundry..... 4 116- 3; ’25-’33 33%- 12 18 _ 
No __ 1,928 ¥ 9.92+ 10.38}4 Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-’33 13%- 4% 7 
No 1,008 + eee Py 2 American International... .. ce 150- 3; ’28-33 ll - 4% 7 
No 768 23 5.12¢  3.28t,6m Amer. Locomotive......... cre 136- 3; ’28-’33 38%4- 15% 19 
No 10,158 12 | a ee American Radiator ........ Bi 55- 3; ’29-'33 17%- 10 14 
25s i1 il 33 0.44 1.15,6m Amer. Rolling Mill........ a 144- 3; ’29-’33 28%- 13% 17 
No 1,830 43 EE CO Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 130- 5; ’28-33 51%- 30% 39 dia 
100 450 153 | DE ge Seg Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 13; ’22-'33 72 - 69 2.9: 
100 18,662 132 7.37 3.32,6m Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310- 70; ’22-33 125%4-1053% 112 8.1 
25 = 3,134 36 f eae. American Tobacco “B”..... 5 270- 44; ’28-’33* 8414- 67 77 6.4 
No 400 25 10.64 4.967,6 m Amer. Woolen ............ os 166- 2; ’20-33 17%- 7 9 Dass 
50 8674 55 0.79F 0.194,3 m Anaconda Copper.......... se 175- 3; ’24-33* 17%- 10 13 
> - 39 10 0.49" 0.03+, 6 m Armour of Ill............. ae 27- 1; ’25-'33 8 - 3%* 6 
1 587 22 5.474» 1.717" Assoc. Dry Goods......... a 76- 3; ’25-33 18%- 7% 10 oF. 
100 2,427 264 103+  0.80t,6m Atchison, Topeka,& S.F.. 2 298- 18; '24-33 73%4- 45% 51 3.9 
25 2,667 51 2.46 1.12,6m _ Atlantic Refining .......... l 78- 8; ’28-’33 35%- 21% 25 4.0 
No 223 56 10.3372 7.37¢+,6m Auburn Automobile........ 514- 28; ’28-33 573%- 16% 23 Sse 
No 1,005 27 5.22+ 4.9448 Baldwin Locomotive ....... “a 67- 2; ’29-33 16 - 6% 8 
_—: 2a im: 0.847 1.407, 6 m_ Baltimore & Ohio.......... my 145- 4; ’23-33 344%4- 13% 17 
20 439 43 4.12 1.67,6 m _ Beechnut Packing.......... 3.25a 101- 29; ’23-’33 67 - 58 65 5.0 
5 2,098 11 0.59 0.72,6m Bendix Aviation........... it 104- 5; ’29-'33 23%- 9% 13 se 
No 3,200 124 4.77+  0.23+,6m _ Bethlehem Steel............ - 141- 7; ’23-33 4914- 25% 28 ca 
2 4395 31 - ae te Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’33 28%- 19% 26 6.2 
No 770 68 7.498 7.408 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 - 9; '23-’33 445%- 28% 44 68. 
No 742 «#8290 6.18 5.57 Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; 24-33 80%4- 58% 60 8.3 
No _ 5,000 6 ae. . saawebe Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 97- 6; ’29-33 19%- 10% 12 3.3: 
No 965 39 4.68¢¢ 4.28¢ California Packing ........ 1.50 85- 4; 26-33 41%- 18% 40 3.8. 
No 512 16 0.89% 0.77,9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; 26-33 2914- 12% 16 6.6 
100 195 137 eee 0 es TE nee ie ence 6 che - 515- 14; ’22-33 863%4- 3 42 “i 
No 1,123 36 eee Cerro de Pasco............ 2 120- 4; ’20-'33 43%4- 30% 41 4.9: 
No _ 1,800 53 3.69 2.08,6 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 112- 5; ’27-’33 487%%- 34 41 6.1 
25 7,655 50 3.67 2.07,7 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’22-’33* 4854- 39% 44 5.8. 
5 4,361 20 2.77 1.89,6m Chrysler Corp............. 1.25a 141- 5; '25-"33 603%- 29% 35 3.8. 
No 1,000 14 8.81 o eee OO eae 6 191- 41; ’29-’33 1 - 95% 134 4.5 
No 341 56 C4 a Oe Colorado Fuel & Iron..... “ - 33 27-33 8%- 3 5 il 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.46 Columbia Gas & Elec...... " 141- 4; ’26-33* 19%- 7% 9 emis 
10 954 18 1.52 1.73,6 m Commercial Credit......... l 71- 4; ’25-’33 35%- 18% 29 3.4 
No 2,636 + 0.88 0.47,6 m Commercial Solvents...... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-'33 36%- 15% 20 3.0 
No 33,673 5 0.01+ 0.01 Commonwealth & Southern. .. 30- 1; ’29-’33 3%- 1% ee 
No 11,477 55 3.32 2.578 Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 2 182- 31; ’28-’33 47H%- 25% 28 7.1 
No* 14,218 18 ee teteaks Consolidated Oil........... 0.25 46- 4; '22-’33* 144%- 7% 9 2.9 
20 ~=1,751 44 431 5.16 Continental Can .......... 3 92- 17; ’28-33 83%4- 69% 81 3.7 
5 4,739 16 0.18 0.50,6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.25 63- 4; ’26-’33 22%- 15% 19 1.3 
25 2,530 35 3.87 1.40,6 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; ’26-’33 8414- 55% 60 6.0: 
100 450 146 468+  0.36f,6m Crucible Steel ........./ eR Se 122- 6; ’21-’33 383%- 17 ines 
10 1,000 23 Fy eee ree Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-’33 9%- 3% 8 
1 6,721 3 0.32¢ 0.167,6m Curtiss-Wright ........... 7s 30- 1; ’29-'33 5%4- 2% 3 
100 516 247 9.51¢ 1.03,4 m Delaware & Hudson....... i 230- 32; ’20-’33 73%4- 35 41 "PF. 
50 1,689 89 1.77¢ 0.114+,6m _  Del., Lack. & Western..... me 173- 8; ’22-33 3334- 14 17 as 
No 700 25 1.58 0.41,3 m Diamond Match ........... 1 30- 10; 30-33 28%4- 21% 23 4.4 
No 953 12 ee t' . weease Dome Mines.............- 3.50a 40- 6; ’27-33 46%4- 32 45 7.6: 
20 11.550 34. 2.93 1.83,6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.10a 231- 22; ’29-’33 103%- 80 92 3.6 
No 2,256 61 4.76 291,6m Eastman Kodak ........... 4 265- 35; ’22-’33 101%- 79 99 4.0 
5 885 11 0.45 0.77,6m _ Elec. Auto-Lite............ i” 174- 8; ’28-'33 31%- 15 20 Dae 
No 3,394 18 2.32 1.9178 Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 3; ’25-’33 9%- 3% 4 ; 
100 1,511 120 fe h—ClUU ene bc 94- 2; ’23-'33 24%- 10% 14 
10 386 oo) 0.577 0.408 General Asphalt .......... 97- 4;.’20-’33 23%4- 12 17 i 
No 28,846 11 0.38 0.28,6 m General Electric........... 0.60 403- 9; ’29-’33* 25%4- 16% 19 32° 
No 5,251 11 2.10 Liz, 6 m= General Poods .:.......50 1.80 137- 20; ’26-’33* 36%- 28 30 6.0: 
No 662 45 4.13 3.57% General Mills ............. 3 89- 28; ’28-'33 6444- 53% 59 ~~ 5.1 
10 43,500 14 1.72 1.51,6 m General Motors............ 1.50a 92- 8; ’29-’33 42 - 24% 31 5.0: 
No 321 17 0.517 1.08}, 6 m General Railway Signal... 1 153- 6; ’25-’33 453%4- 23% 29 3.4: 
No 2,000 2 1.06 0.60,6 _m _ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 8; ’27-’33 13%- 8% 12 8.3 
No ____ 1,826 13 1.30 le ee BE ss. cncia ce ceews 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’33 23 - 16% 18 6.3 
No 1,156 21 0.18 0.48,6 m Goodrich, B. F............ ue 109- 2; ’20-'33 18 - 8 12 a 
No _ 1,494 23 0.47 0.03+,6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-'33 41%- 18% 24 
1 2,283 2 0.02+  0.014+,6m Graham-Paige Motors..... “a 61- 1; ’25-33 44%- 1% 2 
100 2,487 155 1.28} 1.807, 6 m Great Northern Pfd........ i 155- 5; °27-’33 32%- 12% 16 
No 198 99 0.27 0.61,6 m Gulf States Steel........... ste 26- 3; ’25-'33 42 - 15% 17 











{Deficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended! 
oS Ps . (p) Year ow § November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
u us 4 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1933 
No 729 = $3 $4.06 
100 400 112 0.87+ 
No 1,535 18 . _ 2.874 
100 350 112 Nil¢ 
No 703 «44 8.16 
No 4,243 58 1.79+ 
No 14,584 10 0.53 
No 6400 37 0.11 
No 750 8633 0.647 
No - 1,125 15 0.64* 
No 10,437 26 0.21 
10 5,487 16 1.50 
No. 1,831 26 2.51 
se 237 37 2.74 
No 1464 46 2.15! 
25 523 42 2.74 
10 ~=—1,890 19 0.89 
No 300 «= 57 6.29 
No 667 ~=««61 1.42+ 
No 1,510 42 2.20» 
No 1858 37 0.95+ 
100 828 52 20.097 
No 4,465 25 1.627> 
No 2,730 14 0.457" 
10 6,289 17 2.11 
No 1,628 20 0.367 
No 6,263 12 1.01 
No 1,884 12 3.25 
No 5,456 21 0.90 
25 = 2,157 48 1.30 
100 4,993 148 1.08+ 
100 1,571 110 5.99+ 
No 8,188 28 1.22 
25 6272 2 1.61 
No 15,000 3 0.01 
50 13,168 90 1.46 
No _ 5,503 30 3.26 
No 3,820 69 0.707 
No 13,131 Nil 0.47+ 
1 1,291 Nil 2.9774 
10 9,000 16 1.62 
No 4,780 36 0.537, 13 m 
15 30,905 28 0.73 
No 746 86339 2.22 
25 3,241 25 1.498 
100 3,772 189 1.32+ 
100 1,298 163 2.887 
No 12,645 4 1.15 
No 2,162 64 1.737 
No 13,103 43 0.58 
25 25,761 45 0.97 
10 =1,751 18 4.67 
5 1,247 11 1.447 
No 2,463 26 2.0048 
3S te. | 6a 0.05+ 
No 2,540 15 2.93 
No 2,412 17 0.90 
No 23,682 6 0.458 
No 666 27 1.99 
No 9,001 24 1.59 
25 4386 36 0.45 
100 2,223 201 7.88 
No 2,087 15 0.56 
No 14520 31 0.24 
No 2,925 54 3.18 
No 23,252 12 1.23 
No 391 31 3.56 
No 397 13 0.747, 10 m 
20 600 36 1.19+ 
No 837. 20 1.13+ 
No _— 1,464 8 3.507 
100 8703 178 7.09+ 
100 §=1,045 193 4.17 
No 3,172 16 0.21} 
50 2,586 66 3.48F 
10 9,750 17 2.96 


7Deficit. evuiiog prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended y il 30. (f) Year ended May 31. j 
ear en 


October 31. (p) 
(au) Plus 4 per cent. in 





Earns, 1934 
m=months 


$2.55, 6 m 
0.437, 6 m 
0.40¢, 6 m 
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(g) Year ended June 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ............ 


Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Tset.. FERPUMS | cco csp kcc ce 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
BO Pe UE. cp canscecc 


Johns-Manville 


Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
WOON. Tis OY. 505 cos eeu os 
Kroger Grocery ........... 


Liggett & Myers “B”....... 
Ee SE eee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate...... 
MS oe oe cicces ences 
OE Ee 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific ........... 


jo nr 
National Biscuit ........... 
Nat. Cash Register......... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 


Natienal Distillers Products 


Nat. Power & Light....... 
National: Steel... .5.....0-. 
New York Central......... 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 


North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors........... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


a ee 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products.......... 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 
Transamerica 


eee ee eee eens 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
RIDGGG RMOHIG: individ ocidinc cae 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation ........ 
OS A | Se a eee me 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 


U 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 
es S. Realty & Improve.... 
U 


J =a eee 


Western Union ........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


0.50 
2.40 


30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
100- 


62- 
255- 
142- 

73- 
149- 


243- 


91- 
105- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
115- 
392- 

45- 
101- 
157- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 
125- 

72- 


272- 

68- 
293- 
104- 


26; °27-'33 
7; °24-'33 
3; °27-'33 
2; '22-'33 

52; '24-'33 
10; °28-'33 
4; °28-'33 
3; '29-'33 
10; '29-"33 
3; '26-'33 
5; '29-'33 
6; '26-'33 
10; °24-"33* 

34; '24-"33 
13; °23-'33 
16; °24-"33* 
9; °24-'33 
28 ; '28-'33 
10; °28-'33 
17; ’25-'33* 


- 


we 


8; ’26-'33 


20; ’28-’33* 


5; ’26-’33 
11; ’24-33 
13; ’28-'33* 
7; °26-’33 
13; ’29-’33 
9; ’26-33 
6; ’24-’33 
13; ’26-’33 


15; '27-'33 
2; 129-133 
7; °22-'33 
28; '27-'33 
3; '27-'33 
3; '29-'33 
1; 27-33 
27 ; '29-"33 
10; °27-33 
5; '24-'33* 
; '27-'33 
; °27-'33 
'22-'33 
'22-'33 
'26-'33 
'25-'33 
'26-'33 
'22~'33 
1933 
29.33 
'24-"33 


"26-’33 
"26-33 
29-33 
29-33 


"28-'33 
"29-’33 
24-33 
: 724-33 
"29-33 
"29-33 
"26-33 
"29-33 
°28-’33 
; 27-33 
: ’28-33 
25-33 
"22-33 
"26-33 


; 28-33 
"27-33 
"28-33 
22 ; °29-"33 
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(k) Year ended September 30. ( 
(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 
68 - 48% 65 
12%- 4% 6 
24Y%4- 6% 8 
13%- 5% 13 
1494-131 135 
46%- 23% 28 
29%4- 21 26 
17%- 7% 10 
663%- 39 46 
21%- 11% 13 
23%- 16 20 
22%- 13% 18 
33%- 23% 29 
98%- 74% 97 
35%- 20% 28 
44%- 38% 41 
19%- 15% 18 
941%4- 79 87 
413%4- 22 26 
62%- 36 41 
14%- 9% 12 
6 - 2 3 
355%- 20 24 
32%- 12% 15 
4914- 31 34 
23%- 12 15 
1834- 13 17 
31%- 16 20 
15%- 7% 9 
58%- 37% 40 
451%4- 18% 23 
244%- 9 11 
25%4- 12 15 
23%4- 15% 17 
6%- 2% 3 
39%- 21 24 
45 - 31 34 
59%- 38% 41 
9%- 4% 6 
13%- 6 9 
465%- 39% 46 
51%- 31 37 
19%- 12% 15 
39%- 29% 35 
22%- 13 15 
33%- 147 18 
36%- 11% 16 
25%- 17% 20 
17 - 6% 8 
42%- 30% 35 
50%- 40% ~ 45 
66%- 47% 60 
10%- 4% 6 
9%- 2% 3 
293%- 20 24 
43%- 30 34 
41 - 24 29 
8Y%- 5% 7 
51%- 36 45 
50%- 35% 8642 
201%4- 13% 16 
133%- 90 100 
37%- 13% #15 
8%- 3% 4 
77 ~- 59 73 
20%- 14% 15 
643%4- 34%4 40 
11%- 5% °° 7 
33 -15% 20 
12%- 4 6 
24 - 11 17 
59%- 31% 35 
66%- 30% 36 
36 - 15% 20 
47%4- 27% 33 
.54%- 41% 50 


n) Year ended 
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* 
WHICH STOCKS 
A BUY NOW? 


—from long-pull view- 
point, what groups best 
for balanced list. 


e | 
RAILS GOOD FOR 
ANOTHER RISE? 


—despite doubtful fu- 
ture, will rails join mar- 
ket in general advance? 


& 
WILL INFLATION 
SAP Your BONDS? 


—practical, specific ad- 
vice how to hedge your 
holdings against inflation. 


& 
GOOD-BYEtoYOUR 
POWER STOCKS? 


— before you say fare- 
well to utilities, get the 
full facts. 


7 | 
TWO WAYS to AID 
YOUR INCOME 


— big yields are pitfalls! 
How income can be rea- 
sonably increased. 


* 
Write 
for Free Copies of 
Above Reports 


-Babson’sReports- 


: Div. 29-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
g Send free copies of reports men- 
i tioned in Forbes Magazine. 
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Stocks to Buy 
for Coming 


Inflation 


Richard $. Wallace 


theoretical problem which the in- 
vestor has had to face over the 
past few years has been that of in- 
flation. Hundreds of books and arti- 
cles have been written about it and, 
while most of them have appeared to 


Pttecrta the most important 


least protect himself from being bad- 
ly injured by the consequences. 
Perhaps the most notable evidences 
of inflation are the advances which 
take place in the price of goods. The 
corollary of this thesis is that the in- 
vestor should shift the tendency of 
his investment from fixed-income se- 
curities and hard cash reserve into 
material properties and the more spec- 
ulative equity stocks which will bene- 
fit by a rise in the price of goods. 
In previous articles the present 
writer has stressed this tendency by 
including recommendations on the 
more speculative and commodity 
types of security. In the present ar- 
ticle, however, we shall stress such a 
tendency even more definitely by con- 
sideration of a list of specific stocks 
which should logically benefit through 
development of further inflation. 


Gold—Metals—Commodities 


Fundamentally, one of the best pro- 
tections against inflation is the own- 
ership of commodity or metal stocks, 
since they represent actual goods 
whose value in dollars increases as 
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be overly spectacular, there is no 
question but that inflation is still a 
decided factor in the formulation of 
any forward-looking investment pol- 
icy to-day. 

Correspondence with investors all 
over the country indicates that most 
of them are worried but that they do 
not understand the implications suf- 
ficiently to take proper steps in pro- 
tecting their capital. Without going 
into any scholarly or detailed excur- 
sion on monetary theories the writer 
may simply say that, while he does 
not anticipate the radical and extreme 
type of inflation such as many Euro- 
pean countries have witnessed since 
the war, he does anticipate a consid- 
erable measure of inflation in Amer- 
ica during the next few years. 


A Protective Investment Policy 


It is perhaps not a life-and-death 
matter, but it is certainly an advan- 
tageous form of planning for the 
average investor, to shape the future 
policy in such a manner that he can 
take advantage of the logical conse- 
quences of such an inflation, or at 


the value of the dollar decreases. 

Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Com- 
pany is a fair example of such a 
stock. It is one of the largest domes- 
tice producers of gold and has a sim- 
ple capitalization, with no bonds or 
preferred stock and with only about 
1,500,000 shares of $10 par capital 
stock outstanding. 

Earning record is published before 
depletion charges and has been some- 
what irregular but generally on the 
increase. Last year was the best the 
company has shown in more than a 
decade with income of nearly $1,500,- 
000 or approximately $1 per share. 

American Smelting and Refining 
Company is another example of an 
inflation stock, since it is the largest 
smelting and refining enterprise in 
the world, as well as a large producer 
of copper,’ silver, gold and other 
metals and chemicals. 

There is a funded debt of nearly 
$40,000,000 followed by around 600,- 
000 shares of preferred stock and less 
than 2,000,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon. The company is still paying 
up on accumulated preferred divi- 
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dends but is almost caught up. No 
dividends on the common stock have 
been paid since 1932 but resumption 
is a probability within the next year. 

Earning record has been fairly 
steady but profits in recent years have 
been affected considerably by rapidly 
changing prices for its metal output. 


Anaconda Copper 


Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany is not only one of our largest 
domestic corporations but is also the 
world’s leading producer of copper. 
In addition to this distinction such 
products as zinc, lead, silver and gold 
are also important in its output. 

The company has a funded debt of 
around $33,000,000 followed by 8,- 


675,000 shares of $50-par capital |. 


stock. No dividends have been paid 
on this issue since 1931 and while re- 
sumption is perhaps not an immediate 
probability it does appear to be a pos- 
sibility over the next few years. 

The company’s earning record has 
been highly irregular and there have 
been deficits in the past three years. 
In 1933 the loss was cut to less than 
$7,000,000 against a deficit of nearly 
$17,000,000 in the previous year and 
there are indications that 1934 will 
once more show some actual earnings 
for the common stock. 


Dome Mines 


Dome Mines, Ltd., is one of the 
important gold-producing companies 
in Canada, with its chief interests lo- 
cated in the. Porcupine district of 
Ontario. 

The company has no funded debt 
or preferred stock and capitalization 
is extremely simple, with less than 
1,000,000 shares of no-par capital 
stock outstanding. The company’s 
regular dividend rate is $2 per share 
per annum but there have been gen- 
erous extra dividends. 

Net income before depletion in 
1933 was $3,650,000 compared with 
less than $2,000,000 in the previous 
year and with a low point of less than 
$100,000 in 1930. For the first six 
months of 1934 net income before 
charges was $2,223,000 compared 
with only $1,662,000 in the first half 
of last year. 

International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., has almost a monopoly 
on the world’s nickel output, produc- 
ing approximately 90 per cent. in re- 
cent years. It is also a large producer 
of copper, platinum and precious 
metals. The parent company has no 
direct funded debt and capitalization 
consists of about 275,000 shares of 

7 cumulative preferred stock fol- 
lowed by nearly 15,000,000 shares of 
no-par common stock. Preferred 
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Standard Gas and Electric Compan 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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dividends have been paid regularly 
and common dividends have recently 
been resumed after a two years’ sus- 
pension. 

Earning record has been irregular 
but generally satisfactory. Last year 
profits advanced to nearly $10,000,- 
000 against a deficit of $135,000 in 
1932. Profits have continued to in- 
crease in the present year and addi- 
tional dividends are a possibility. 


United States Rubber 


Since any commodity is likely to 
advance in price under inflation there 
are advantages in commodity stocks 
as well as the metals. There are 
scores of such companies but for our 
current example we shall select 
United States Rubber. This concern 
is not only one of the largest pro- 
ducers of rubber goods but is also 
more highly interested in producing 
its own raw rubber than most of the 
other companies in the domestic field. 
The advantage in having its own rub- 
ber plantations would be important 
and easily apparent in case of drastic 
inflation and price advance. 

The company is rather highly capi- 
talized, however. There is a total 


funded debt of more than $70,000,- 
000 followed by 600,000 shares of 8 


per cent. preferred stock and around 
1,500,000 shares of no-par common 
stock. No dividends have been paid 
on the latter issues since 1921. Noth- 
thing has been paid on the preferred 
since 1928 but the issue is non-cumu- 
lative so that there is no accrued lia- 
bility in this regard. 

The company’s record in recent 
years has been far from favorable 
and there have been total deficits of 
around $50,000,000 in the past six 
years, but this includes crippling in- 
ventory adjustments. It is also sig- 
nificant that in 1933 the company 
showed a small profit of $77,000, the 
first since 1929. The company has 
been too hard-pressed to give the 
stock any kind of investment rating 
but it does have definite possibilities 
from a speculative angle. 

In thus concentrating upon infla- 
tion protection the reader need not 
become panic-stricken and rush head- 
long into such stocks for protection. 
While the writer expects inflation, he 
does not expect radical inflation. Such 
a list as this is offered chiefly as a 
means of shifting merely a portion of 
one’s speculative risk into a field 
which should benefit, rather than suf- 
fer, from any further trends toward 
inflation in this country. 
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Just What You Need 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Just the little book you are looking for to 
give your salesmen and other employees 
new pep—new courage—-new confidence 
in themselves. 





Only 28 pages of text, this volume, 
stoutly made, durably bound, fits handily 
into the pocket. 


It deals with the elements a man or 
woman must have to get ahead and to 
‘be useful to you. 


The Subjects: You — Ambition — 
Courage — Opportunity — Initia- 
tive — Hold On to Your Self- 
Respect — Personality — Honesty 
— Health — Enthusiasm — Cheer- 
fulness — Stick. 


Send for a copy of this remarkable little 
book. Read it—then let us quote you 
terms for quantities sufficient to give 
one to each of your associates and 
workers ! 


25c a copy — attractive 
discounts for quantities! 
Fill in the Coupon and Mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 - 5th Ave., New York 


Herewith 25 cents for which you may send 


me a copy of SELF-HELPS by B 
FORBES. 


Also quote me special prices for 
copies. 


Title and Firm 
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“DEAR MR. EDITOR”: 


Strikes Are Messy, But— 


“One company in our industry showed 
a half-million-dollar net gain for the first 
three months this year, but not a thin 
dime goes to the employees. Strikes are 
messy things, but they still seem to be 
the worker’s only effective weapon.”— 
FroM THE PRESIDENT OF A Lasor UNION. 


Too Little Credit 

“Especially interested in ‘Is a Stockhold- 
ers’ Revolt Coming?’ (Forses, August 1, 
page 5). It surely ought to. Entirely too 
little credit is given to the concerns and 
the men who have the faith not only to use 
a good portion of their life savings, usu- 
ally made by considerable sacrifice and 
economy, but also to risk a good deal in 
order to grow and increase employment.” 
—S. H. Bowtncer, president, S. H. Bo- 
linger & Company, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Resolved 

“Resolved that: 

“The educated, intelligent, honest and 
thrifty law abiding citizens of this great 
country wish to own, through security 
holdings, the prosperous businesses of the 
country, whose products they use and 
whose prosperity depends entirely on their 
purchases. 

“Further that: 

“Under our form of government, these 
people must mutually organize their de- 
termination to vote as a unit only for rep- 
resentatives in state and national legisla- 
tures who are as solid as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar for just one thing—liberty to ac- 
quire and own property without tax-con- 
fiscation by Bureaucrats, Barnacles and 
Bums.”—Gerorce W. Stetson, Stets Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Praise for Dollars 


“*The $s in Inventions’ is one of the 
most informative and interesting columns 
that I have ever read. There is always 
something of interest here. Oftentimes, 


the ideas are adaptable to other lines of 
endeavor. I read this first. Then the 
terse, italic sentences. Afterward, the bal- 
ance of the magazine—leisurely.”—C, R. 
SHAFFER, manager, Shaffer Pointing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Square Deal for Business 


“I want to congratulate you on your edi- 
torials criticizing the present administration 
—they deserve it. In the beginning, we all 
supported the President and the adminis- 
tration in our efforts to help recovery, but 
since the administration is apparently more 
interested in changing society than helping 
recovery we have withdrawn our support. 
I am sure that your attitude in fighting 
for a square deal for business will, in the 
end, win out. There is no doubt in my 
mind you will have the support of all fair 
minded business men. 

“I look forward to every issue of your 
magazine, as do the other executives of 
our company. I believe it to be of excep- 
tional value in developing our younger 
men in executive positions, and I believe 
it is the best business magazine I have ever 
read.”—C. R. Linppack, president, Ab- 
botts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Admires Frankness 


“You are to be highly commended for 
expressing your views whether with or 
against the prevailing trend. Keep up the 
fine work. Incidentally, I have abundant 
cause to wish I had followed your advice 
when you were consistently bearish in 
1929.”"—-E. J. Kopp, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bouquet for Mr. Shidle 


“Your page in Forses (News of the 
Motor World) is read first by me each 
issue. And I am not an automobile man. 
but am employed by an oil company! So 
you can rest assured that your presentation 


is interesting.”—Lro F. Freeman, Phcenix, 
Arizona. 


A LITTLE LAUGH 


Constable to Auto Tourist: “You're 
arrested. Come with me to see the jedge.” 

Autoist: “What law have I violated?” 

Constable: “I don’t know exactly which 
one, but I know you can’t drive the hull 
length of Main Street in this town without 
bustin’ at least one of ’em.” 


Fisherman: “I tell you, it was that 
long! I never saw such a fish!” 
Friend: “I believe you.” 


“So you and those neighbors are not on 
speaking terms any longer?” 

“No. All diplomatic relations have been 
suspended.” 

“How did that come about?” 

“He sent me a box of axle grease and 
told me to use some of it on my lawn- 


mower when I started it at six in the 
morning.” 


“Well? What then?” 
“Then I sent it back and told him to use 


some of it on his daughter’s voice when 
she sings at 11 o’clock at night.” 


Gas 
oil ?” 


Negro Motorist: “Ah’s fine. 
yo’ all?” 


Station Attendant: “How’s your 


How’s 


Prospective tenant: “I like this room, 
but the view from the windows is rather 
monotonous.” 

Landlord: “Well, of course, this is just 
a rooming house; it isn’t a sightseeing 
bus.” 
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PLYMOUTH 


HAD TO 





BE-BETTER | 


TO FORGE SO QUICKLY AHEAD 


AKE A MINUTE to studythe chart on the 
right. It shows that a dramatic change 
has been going on in the low-price field. 


It shows how thousands of car owners have 
discarded their old ideas about automobile 
values... how they stopped buying by habit 
and let merit alone guide their choice. 

Naturally, Plymouth had to be better to 
make them change their minds... to win 
them over from two big rivals who had dom- 
inated the low-price field for years. 


We ask you to consider these facts as they 
apply to your business... to the transpor- 
tation you provide for your salesmen. 


The public is switching to Plymouth be- 
cause Plymouth offers MORE FOR THE 
SAME MONEY. 


Isn’t that what you want in your business 
too? Wouldn’t you prefer to furnish your 
salesmen with safer, more comfortable cars? 


That’s just what Plymouth enables your 
company to do. For Plymouth alone, in the 
low-price field, has Hydraulic Brakes and a 
Safety-Steel Body... plus Individual Wheel 
Springing and Floating Power engine moun- 
tings for restful, relaxed driving. 

Yet it costs about the same as the lowest- 
priced cars without these advantages! Ask 
any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer for the 
complete story of Plymouth’s extra features. 








493! 1932 


This chart shows the trend in the 
low-price field during the past 
four years. The percentages rep- 
resent each leading low-priced 
car’s gain or loss as compared to 
its respective 1930 sales volume. 





NOW COMPARE THESE VALUES . . . Prices as low as $485 
for Standard Plymouth. Plymouth Special Six $560 
up. De Luxe. models start at $595. All prices f.o. b. 
factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. 


PLYMOUTH ‘485 -::- EEESES 


AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 
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